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PROSPECT FOR THE EPISCOPAL MINISTRY 
IN THE COMING DECADE 


> 
By Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School 
According to C.E.M. Joad in the New Statesman €& Nation for Oc- 
tober 27, 1951, while the population of the British Isles increased by 
four million in the quarter century from 1914 to 1938, the number 
of Anglican clergymen fell from 21,000 to 17,000, and since 1938 has | 
further dropped to under 15,000. Whereas in 1939 the Church of 
England counted 3,390,000 persons, today its membership has fallen 
to less than 3 million, or about one sixteenth of the population. Some 
small comfort may be derived from the fact that 13 million listen to 
Sunday services broadcast over the B.B.C. Another significant pair 
of figures is that 12,000 clerical incumbents have an average net in- 
come of £465; their 2,500 curates receive an average net income of 


£300. Clerical salaries increased 12% percent while the average wage — 
rose over 100 percent. 
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It could happen here. The number of Episcopal ministers is not 
now declining, but despite the increase in population during the last © 
half century and the virtual tripling of the number of Episcopalians, om 7 
the number of clergymen rose from 5,011 (1900) to only 6,654 (1950). _ 
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More significant is the shortage of clergy at this moment, shown by 
two independent lines of evidence, a questionnaire sent out early in 
1951 to the bishops, and information gleaned from the Diocesan Jour- 
nals published in 1950. The bishops reported that there are now 688 
vacancies. In the next triennium, because of deaths and retirements 
(estimated at 570) and because of new projects for which funds are 
anticipated (603) and the needs of growing parishes for curates 
(224), the gross requirement will be 2,085 men. Since, however, the 
seminaries are unlikely to produce in that triennium more than about 
goo and other sources about 270, the net shortage after three years 
will be greater, not less, than the present, or about 915 men. 


The study of the 1950 Diocesan Journals showed that of 5,579 
churches and missions, 1742, or 31 percent, had no resident clergy- 
man. To be sure, 1,435 of these 1,742 vacancies were in churches of 
less than 100 reported communicants. But even so, there were 307 
vacancies in churches of over 100 communicants. Moreover, there 
were 651 churches with over 500 communicants served by only one 
man each, so that conservatively 300 more curates are needed. And 
if we reckon one minister to three of the smaller churches without 
resident clergy, we must add 478 more, for a total of 1,085. There 
are other needs for ministers as well, overseas, in chaplaincies, in 
hospitals, in teaching posts. Clearly our Church needs currently some 
1,000 more clergy than it has or is about to produce. Nor is the 
situation likely to improve enough in the coming triennium to keep 
pace with further expanding needs. Let there be no quibbling over 
whether 900 or 1,100 are required over and above annual replacements 


of almost 200. A stage beyond diagnosis has been reached. What is 
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What, in other words, are the various possible measures to meet 
the deficit? Unless war or some other major crisis occurs, the 10 
seminaries of our Church, now crowded nearly to capacity with 1,070 
students (of whom 62 are already graduates and 43 specials) may 
produce for the Church about 300 ordinands a year for the next five 
7 7 _ years. In 1951 some 242 were graduated; for 1952 the estimate is a 

—_ new high of 289. In the decade 1941-50 these seminaries produced 

an average of only 136 a year, rising from 107 in 1946 to 196 in 
1950. Only within a year or two, be it noted, have we reached the 
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point where the Church trains in its ten schools enough men to take 
the place of those who die or retire. 

In time past the chief methods of filling the gap have been (a) 
reception of ordained clergy from other branches of the Anglican com- 
munion, (b) ordination of ministers of other churches, and (c) or- 
dination of men who have had less formal education than the norm, 
who, in other words, omit seminary or omit college or occasionally 
omit both. From all of these three methods have come outstanding 
ministers of our Church, without whose aid we should be greatly im- 
poverished. The significant point, however, is that the percentage of 
those ordained who have been trained in our seminaries is much too 
small, for the years 1941-1950, 60 percent (1,361 out of 2,279). Our 
Church is not doing its share of the task of training its leadership. 
To weaken the Canadian Church by importations from that quarter 
frequently causes hard feeling; to fill our ranks with men from other 
ministries is to risk a very considerable misunderstanding of the doc- 
trine, discipine and worship of Anglicanism; to indulge in short cuts 
in the training of our clergy, more frequently than not, is to invite 
disaster. Although it is sometimes said that the seminaries do not 
train men adequately for the small, poorly-paid missions or rural 
areas—and one must concede that their training often should have 
different emphases—can anyone seriously contend that these missions 
need men of less training than, shall we say, the suburban parish in 
a rapidly growing community? The truth is that these more difficult 
places demand more intelligence, more knowledge, more instruction 
in the resources of the minister, and more developed Christian devo- 
tion than the others. At a time when so many farmers, for example, 
are receiving college and even post-graduate education, can the Church 
afford to send among them clergy of inferior training? 

What then? The Church might make far more extensive use of its 
lay people, male and female, as volunteers and as professional work- 
ers. Too many of our clergy are performing tasks that could better 
be performed by laymen. ‘There is also the possibility of the per- 
petual diaconate, which might be particularly useful to permit men 
in secular employments to assist rectors of large parishes at the Holy 
Communion, or permit ministers of three or four widely scattered 
missions to spend less of their waking hours at the wheel of an 
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But aside from these suggestions, what can be done with the semi- 
naries themselves? Acceleration, though tried in war time, is not de- 
sirable, for the students need the space of three calendar years in 
which to assimilate and digest, to mature and ripen. Actually most 
of them are spending their summers in clinical training or in work 
closely related to their ministerial training already. Seminary facul- 
ties cannot teach throughout the year without great detriment to their 
thinking and creative writing. Another expedient, that of shorter 
courses for older men, is now being tried, but to the extent that such 
men displace regular students can hardly profit the Church in the 
end. Two further possibilities remain: (1) to expand the existing 
seminaries and (2) to found new ones. The unhappy dilemma is that 
even now the present schools lack faculty, lack money, lack library 
facilities, and as a group can hardly be accounted strong. Would 
the establishment of another further weaken them? The problem is 
analogous to the situation within some of the seminaries themselves. 
Should the school, which pays its faculty inadequately as it lags be- 
hind inflation, risk the loss of its present staff to more highly paid 
positions by hiring other members to help with the load? 


On behalf of a new seminary the following considerations may be 
urged. (a) Already a beginning has been made at Austin, Texas, in 
the proximity of an existing Presbyterian seminary, which can be very 
helpful, especially in the early stages of the new venture’s develop- 
ment. (b) There are 29 men studying for our ministry from the dio- 
cese of Dallas, about 35 from the diocese of Texas and still others 
from West Texas, North Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana 
and other nearby states to provide at once a sufficiently large stu- 
dent body. (c) Moreover, Texas has money which could be used 
for a Texas seminary but would never be pried out of the state, and 
(d) the whole Southwest is developing rapidly and should foster its 
own ministry without the necessity of sending all of its sons 1,300 
miles or more to school. Because in one decade, the 1940’s, over 4 
million people moved into California, strategically the most important 
seminary in the Church is the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
from which no support should be diverted, but Texas does not look 
toward the San Francisco Bay area, and there is ample room for 


both. In addition to local support, the new seminary in Texas, like 
the C.D.S.P., should be a project of the whole Church, which has an 
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interest and concern that it grow to the stature of an accredited 
member of the American Association of Theological Schools. Happily 
there are signs that the Church is awakening to its need and might 
give substantial support to such an undertaking. 

More important still is the strengthening of all the seminaries. By 
strengthening we do not necessarily mean expansion, although one 
may hazard the guess that just as the schools which two or three 
years ago considered 800 their maximum now count 1,070 enrolled, 
so, if they were really strong, they might produce for the Church 
nearly 400 ordinands a year. Because they are not strong, at present 
they are overcrowded, and their faculties sometimes overtaxed. At 
least one may confidently affirm that, with the possible inclusion of 
the new school in Texas, the existing seminaries are the most im- 
portant items in the program of the Church to build up her ministry. 
The establishment of new schools in the East does not make sense. 
Here is the moment, then, for a brief glance at the condition of the 
10 seminaries, under the topics enrollment, faculty, library, and fi- 


nances, = 
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Despite the record enrollment this year, there is no evidence that 
really good men are being rejected or discouraged from the ministry. 
In some few cases, where a man has applied late and adhered to the 
school of his first choice, he may have been deferred for a year, but 
generally he has either been squeezed in or sent to another school. It 
looks as if the present abundance of applicants, barring war, might 
continue a year or two longer. But as the size of the colleges de- 
creases, as the benefits of the G. I. Bill and veterans held back from 
their education by World War II disappear, and as men are asked to 
serve in the armed forces as a normal duty, no exemption for pre- 
theological students will prevent the number of those whom the semi- 
naries particularly want to attract from diminishing, unless the whole 
Church, awakening to its need for first rate leadership, keeps the sub- 
ject of vocation constantly before the eyes of its younger members. 
The point is this: the impression abroad that the seminaries are urg- 
ing good men to come and then turning them away is false. Their 
standards of admission are stiffer than they were, but not more se- 
vere than they ought to be. There will always be a need for the first 
rate. As one of the deans has said, “The only real clergy shortage 
there is now or ever will be is a shortage of able, faithful, highly edu-— 
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cated and effectively trained men. The higher the proportion of such 
men in the ranks of the clergy, the more they will create the kind 
of constant shortage which spells the Church’s health.” The schools 
can be trusted to recognize and to find room for the top-notchers; 
mediocre men simply to fill up the ranks might better be left alone; 
let attention be given to maintaining a high quantity of high quality. 


As for the faculties of the seminaries, they are too small, too over- 
burdened and too poorly paid. There were only 85 full-time teachers 
in the ten schools in 1950-1951, about 40 holding the rank of pro- 
fessor. Two of the schools had only four full-time teachers each. Only 
three of the ten paid over $50,000 in salaries, and six under $38,000 
each. The average full professor’s salary is not easy to compute 
from available data and has increased in the past year. One school, 
however, paid its top men $3,300, and the average was under $5,000 
the highest about $6,000. It is true that clerical salaries as a whole 
are better than these. Nevertheless these professors to some extent 
represent first rate ability which could command the highest salaries 


in the Church. At least the future leaders of the Church should be 


trained by professors of exceptional talents. When therefore a post 
offering $10,000 or more calls a seminary professor, in some cases 


his teaching abilities are sacrificed. Or to put the matter another 


way, when a seminary wants to call an outstanding man who has 


had ample parochial experience, it generally asks him to come at a 


cut in salary. Moreover, the harassed professor, whose $5,000 (if he 


gets it) represents about $2,800-$3,000 in terms of the value of the 


: dollar in 1936-39, getting and spending lays waste his powers, preach- 


ing, giving extra hack-lectures, doing parish work, when he ought to 


be engaged in creative writing and leading the thinking of our people. 


_ Many professors stay on too long after they should retire, few have 


sabbatical leaves to permit the enlargement of mind and refreshment 


of spirit they all need. All honor to this group of 85, upon whom so 


much of the welfare of the Church depends, who under real difficul- 


ties ‘are for the most part doing excellent work. On them much of 


the health of the Church of the future depends. 


Of the libraries it may serve to point out that three of the ten 
schools spent for books in 1949-50 less than $1,000 which is the 


minimum set by the American Association of Theological Schools. 


_ The average amount spent on the library, the average paid for books, 
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the average paid for periodicals, and the average number of volumes 

in the library, are all less than the average figures of the 52 semi 
; naries of the American Association which our schools most resemble. 
; There is no reason for Episcopalians to be at all complacent about 
their theological libraries. 

As for finances, the seminary reports for 1949-50 showed that five 
seminaries operated at a profit, five at a loss, and that the profits ex- : 
ceeded the loss. Nevertheless budgets can sometimes be balanced by _ 
curtailing the service that ought to be rendered, by failing to provide 
enough faculty members and underpaying professors, by neglecting 
, buildings and spending too little for books. Those who spend semi- 

nary money are probably overcautious. A bolder financial policy, in ’ 
the interests of better seminaries, would pay richer dividends. The © 
coming end of benefits under the G. I. Bill, which has caused some 
fears, though it will hurt some seminaries, probably will not be a 
crippling loss. If the seminaries showed definitely that they were im- 
proving the quality of their work, undoubtedly their increased ex-— 
penses would be underwritten by a grateful Church. The Theological : 
Education Sunday offering, begun only in 1938, amounted in 1950 ~ - 
$228,978.09, and in 1951 $262,204.43, a sure sign that our people are 
concerned and will help to provide for their future clergy. 

To sum up what we have said thus far, there is a definite need for 
many more clergy than our theological schools are now training. The 
gap cannot well be filled by imports from abroad or translations from 
other churches, least of all by any sudden laying hands upon un- 
trained men. It may be filled partly by the establishment of a new 
school in the Southwest, partly by the strengthening of the ten pres- 
ent schools. Haphazard new diocesan schools are not the solution. 
Laissez-faire is not the solution. A definite program of action is called 
for if the Church is to have the quantity and the calibre of clergy it 
requires. Some points in that program we shall mention in the end, 
but first we must turn to the larger cultural question of which this _ 
provision for a supply of ministers is a segment, namely the problem 
of Christian education in wens and the position in it of the Ameri- 


can college. 


In all this discussion of possibilities for the increase of ministers 
of our Church in the near future, we should be far from the mark if — 
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we confined ourselves to such questions as to whether this or that 
seminary has a capacity for 80 or 120 students. The real problem 
lies deeper. Will there be a war? Will our young men, even if not 
at war, be concerned with the materials of war? Will this post-war 
period, after a wave of soberness passes, be shallow, secular, without 
interest in the life of the Spirit? What will be the impact of the 
Church upon the young people of this decade? Will it be able to at- 
tract their attention, and to hold it if once caught? Will the educa- 
tional program of the Church be effective in developing well-informed, 
devoted Christians to whom the call to the ministry may come with 
power? What will be the character of home life in this period? Will 
our young people pray? And especially, because a large number of 
them go to college, what will be the effect upon them of the influences 
there? If students in theological schools are asked how they came 
there, the answer usually includes the influence of a “noble, generous, 
faith-provoking” clergyman, the often unspoken but steady sugges- 
tions of a devout family, and increasingly the friendship of a college 
chaplain or a teacher. 
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The prevailing climate in most of our universities cannot help but 
affect potential ministers, and in the long run the whole Church. That 


climate has been best described by Sir Walter Moberly in his S.C.M. 
book published in 1949, The Crisis in the University, in which he 
calls attention, for example, to the shirking of fundamental issues, in- 
cluding the all important question of what a university exists for. 
He speaks of the current emphases on specialization and the frag- 
mentation of the curriculum, a point taken up by President Van Dusen 
when he says that our college offerings resemble those of a giant 
cafeteria, in which the dishes are arranged in no intelligible order, 
meat and hors d’oeuvres given equal prominence, no assistance provided 
to inform the student what is nourishing and what sweetly sickening, 
no guidance as to what is important and what to be left aside, with 
the result either premature mental obesity or pernicious intellectual 
anemia. Moberly speaks again of the uncriticized assumptions of 
many universities, of their attempt at a false neutrality on religious 
issues, which means that they teach that religion is unimportant and 
surrender to secularism, and of the neglect of moral and spiritual 
factors in life, of the failure to evaluate and find meaning, or as the 
Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society, put it, “to 
think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant judg- 
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ments, to discriminate among values.” Here is the case in Moberly’s 


at own words (p. 70): 

ot Our predicament is this. Most students go through our uni- 
ar versities without ever having been forced to exercise their minds 
ut on the issues which are really momentous. Under the guise of 
“ academic neutrality they are subtly conditioned to unthinking 


acquiescence in the social and political status quo and in a secu- 


- larism on which they have never seriously reflected. Owing to 
a~ the prevailing fragmentation of studies, they are not challenged 
d, to decide responsibly on a life-purpose or equipped to make 
th such a decision wisely. They are not incited to disentangle and 
Il examine critically the assumptions and emotional attitudes under- 
of lying the particular studies they pursue, the profession for which 

they are preparing, the ethical judgments they are accustomed 
oS to make, and the political or religious convictions they hold. Fun- 
1e damentally they are uneducated. 


Or, to use Pres. L. T. White’s figure, they are like the goat in the 
- baggage car that swallowed the tag that told of his destination. How 
far is this true even of men and women nominally connected with 
Christian Churches? In some cases, even of ministers? 


ne Paul Lehmann puts the case in this way: 
. The present predicament of higher education in America is its 
failure to provide the creative leadership for a responsible so- 
- & ciety. This failure is traceable in large part to the cleavage in 
r. undergraduate education between substance and significance; be- 
- tween conviction and criticism. Objectivity as an educational aim 
“ has brought a vast accumulation of information and a critical 
detachment from commitment and meaning. In its own way this 
“ has been a necessary and a desirable aim of college instruction. 
5 But its inadequacies have been exposed by the rigorous tensions 
d of a society in transition. Without abandoning the critical search 
, for the substance of things as they are, the American Campus 
; must wrestle again—as universities in other days have done— 
with the problem of the loyalties and purposes in terms of which 
! J we shall live and die. (History of Bible Teaching at Wellesley 
f College, 1875-1950, p. 32.) 
i In all this plight, our theological schools, our college chaplains and 
| those parsons who minister to or near college communities surely 
: have a position of the utmost importance for the future of our Church 
: and its clergy. Can we answer with a clear conscience the charges 


that the universities frequently make against Christians, that, paying 
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lip-service to the God of truth, in reality we resist the truth as our 
fathers in other ages fought against the discoveries of the scientists, 
that our intellectual standards are shockingly low, as revealed by 
the character of so many Bible courses, that we are prone to sectari- 
anism, and sentimental, or dogmatic, or preoccupied with the triviali- 
ties of Church practice, or irresponsible toward the great issues of 
our time, or given to worldly self-seeking, corrupted by the secular- 
ism all about us? In some considerable measure, the future of our 
ministry may depend, humanly speaking, on the answer to these 
questions. But because the seminaries are pouring into the Church 
both college chaplains and at least a few teachers who can effectively 
rescue students from the climatic disease, the outlook is reasonably 
bright. 


VI 


It is now high time for specific proposals looking toward the 
strengthening of the ministry in this decade. What success we may 
or may not have in God’s cause it is not for us to say. Our duty is 
to discharge to the full extent of our ability that part of the task that 
we see, and to try to see more. 

These proposals are of four kinds. First there is the building up 
of the seminaries, which are not private enterprises off in a corner, 
but the vital concern of the whole Church. Every Church member 
can come to know such facts as were presented in the first part of 
this paper. Every clergyman surely can be alert to the welfare of 
at least one seminary, and form his own opinion as to the ways of 
improving seminary training. His influence can operate to change the 
curriculum or raise standards, to provide for a new professor or secure 
more and better books. There are still only about half the parishes 
supporting the Theological Education Sunday offering. In the cases 
where parishes have sent one of their sons to a seminary, it is es- 
pecially appropriate that they also give of their wealth to speed him 
on his way. It is all to the good that those who know a candidate 
best be the benefactors to see him through his education. Other 
parishes can adopt seminary students. But finances are not the chief 
thing. Theological Education Sunday is not merely a device for the 
raising of money. Even when parishes have a definite item in the 
budget for a theological school, let there be at least one sermon a 
year on the provision the Church makes for its future ministers, the 
need, the kind of training given and desired, the reasons for ministers 
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and the objects of their work. Let every Churchman dream of what 
the ministry ought to be, and every minister see a vision of what a 
theological school might do to prepare men for it. 

Second, we propose that each clergyman and each church member 
to the extent of his ability feel his responsibility for our cultural en- 
vironment and contribute his share to the upbuilding of Christian 
education. Even those who have never been to college can under- 
stand that the Christian faith is founded upon the story of God’s 
action, so that it is important to know that story. The least of us 
can recognize the place of the Bible in our common life and desire 
to understand that Bible better. All of us can dimly or more clearly 
discern that the ancient faith needs retranslation into the terms of 
a new age and study to make that translation. In other words, if 
all of us were working to overcome the religious illiteracy of our time, 
if we knew our Bibles, if we understood Christian doctrine and its 
relevance, if we realized who we were and where we were going, we 
would ourselves know better what to do and how to do it, and out 
of that knowledge would come a greatly improved ministry. What 
might be the effect on preaching on vocations for the ministry if 
every Christian felt a sense of vocation? What might be the gain to 
the Church through a community of Christians who keep close to 
each other, undergo a common discipline, work, pray, study, and talk 
freely together, who share their convictions about the meaning and 
purpose of life, and their sense of values, and make common moral 
judgments, and find the meaning of true fellowship? At all levels of 
age and ability, whether in Church School or among adults in the 
parish, whether in parent-teacher groups in connection with the local 
school or in groups within the larger life of a university or theologi- 
cal school, this kind of education could go on, with sure benefit to 
the future Church and its ministry. 

The third proposal or set of proposals has to do with recruiting. 
It is admittedly difficult for the local clergy to follow young men 
when they go to college, and the college chaplains are the key people 
in interesting students in the ministry, but the local clergy could at 
least let the chaplains know of their connection with young people 
arriving at a college town. The chaplains have a wide variety of 
possible ways of interesting men in the ministry, first of all through 
the normal worship and educational program which the chaplain di- 
rects himself, and through his friendship. Then he can invite officers 
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or especially students of seminaries to visit the college where he 
works, or he can take students to visit the seminaries. He can ac- 
company his men to conferences on the ministry and have meetings 
on this subject himself. He can encourage younger ministers to take 
up this type of chaplaincy in other ccllege towns or as his assistant. 
He can keep the seminaries informed as to the men who are inter- 
ested in the ministry as their vocation, and not be too unhappy if some 
of those whom he induces to knock on a seminary door are refused 
admittance, for he realizes that it is essential that the seminaries se- 
lect the best of many applicants. He will do what he can to develop 
the best set of tests to secure the best men. But as we propose such 
a program for the college chaplains, isn’t it plain that part of it at 
least is for us all? 
Finally, the last set of proposals has to do with the standards, 
attitudes, and practices of our lives. There is no better proof of the 
truth of Christ, no clearer summons to his ministry, than the witness 
a an authentic Christian character. For us to exemplify the impor- 
tance of knowing and living the truth, of being thorough and accurate, 
_ for us to cultivate a passionate sense of social responsibility with 
calmness of judgment, for us to live the life of experiment, adventure, 
and faith, willing to wager on the hypothesis that awaits verification 
through being put into living action, for us to feed daily on the di- 
Vine grace, for us to give ourselves wholeheartedly to the Christ who 
>= truly the first place in our thought and will, for us to realize 
that inevitably we teach something either good or evil, and so “gladly 
teach” the best, for us to desire wholeheartedly that others should 
join us in the great work from which we cannot come down, for us 
to recognize the many and subtle ways by which we are drawn from 
our essential task to be heads of ecclesiastical organizations or plausi- 
rn orators, for us all to be better scholars and more devoted guides 
to the way of Christ—all these would be for us to prepare more 
fruitfully for the ministry of the Church in the coming years. 
What is in store we do not know—war, economic depression, sup- 
pression of freedom, a squeeze between atheism and religious fascism, 
who knows? But the prospect for our ministry in the next decade is 
pe: of hope, for God has a plan for his Church and its ministry, and 
gives us to share in it. 
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THE MYSTERY OF NEW BEING 


By Evcene Ratusone FarrweEATHER 


Trinity College, Toronto 


The distinction betwen theology and all other intellectual disciplines, 
including philosophy, is more than a matter of convention, tradition 
or historical accident. There is an essentially theological way of look- 
ing at reality, which at once distinguishes a theological proposition 
from all other assertions and binds authentically theological affirma- 
tions together in a real unity. This essay aims at making as explicit 
as possible this principle of theological synthesis, which operates as 
the distinctive property of theological statements. 


b 


The title given to this principle, “The Mystery of New Being”, will 
be familiar to all students of the work of Paul Tillich, and, while it 
must be emphasized that the term “New Being” is used in a different 
context here, and does not imply the acceptance of Tillich’s analysis 
of essence and existence or of his attitude towards the supernatural, I 
hope that it may bring with it into this discussion something of the 
“existential” temper of Tillich’s thought. (It is no more than just to 
note the stimulus provided by his method of approach to theological 
questions, and at the same time to point out that the line of argument 
pursued in the following pages is influenced by a number of other con- 
siderations as well, with the result that many of the conclusions are 
conspicuously different from those put forward by Tillich.) The no- 
tion of “Being” is to be understood in its fullest Thomist sense, as 
presented, for example, by Etienne Gilson, with all its emphasis on 
the concrete and on the existential act at its heart. ‘The concept of 
“Mystery”, while it has deep roots in the Bible and the Fathers on 
the one hand, and in the Thomism of Jacques Maritain on the other, 
finds what is perhaps its most clearcut expression in the writings of 
Abbot Herwegen, Dom Odo Casel, and other theologians associated 
with the Abbey of Maria Laach, and it is in their sense that it is 


used here, i 
Mystery. 


All knowledge has of necessity a Sitz im Sein, a situation in being, 
in which it exists and to which it is relevant. In other words, the act 
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of knowledge always has an existential context, even though in some 
disciplines, such as pure mathematics, its relation to concrete being 
may not seem very direct. All man’s intellectual wisdom, then, is 
concerned with the explication of man’s situation, i.e. with the under- 
standing of the being of man, whose wisdom it is, and of the locus 
in reality of man’s being. 

The primary forms of intellectual wisdom are metaphysics and the- 
ology. Metaphysics is concerned with the ontological analysis of 
man’s natural being, and with the clarification of man’s position with- 
in the analogia entis. Within the field of vision of metaphysics, God 
already appears as the necessary Act of Being and the source of all 
contingent beings, since in the creation of the latter he begins to make 
; himself known. Within the context of the bond between beings and 

Being, between creatures and Creator, theology is concerned with the 
understanding of man’s New Being in grace and union with God, the 
New Being of the New Creation in Christ, and with the apprehension 
_of man’s participation, by the grace of New Being, in the supernat- 

ural relationships of the inner life of transcendent Being, who is the 
7 Holy Trinity. All being is involved in relationships, and the function 
of metaphysics is to show the relation of dependence in which finite 

beings, the first objects of its consideration, stand to Being Itself. 
‘Theology, going beyond this, seeks to show how certain beings, hu- 
_man persons, baptized into the Name of the Father and Son and Holy 
: Spirit, participate in the eternal life of Father, Son and Spirit, within 
the self-related unity of the eternal and perfect Being of him who is. 
_ Our participation in this ultimate Mystery is primarily a physical, 
— ontological one, so that Christianity is fundamentally a sacramental 
_ Mystery. We are possessors of New Being in Christ, and this must 


never be explained away in the interests of an arid intellectualism or 
an even drier moralism. At the same time, the Christian Mystery is 
also a Mystery of knowledge and of love, and it is the Mystery of 
_ knowledge through faith which theology seeks to embody. For Chris- 
tianity, the fullest of all humanisms, knowledge is a vital function, a 
means of apprehending other being and of enriching our own, and in 
classical Christian thought contemplation, whether in theology or in 
- prayer, appears as a means of fulfilling man’s basic sacramental re- 
lationship to the supernatural. Our theological attitude must never 
be allowed to degenerate into rationalism or pragmatism, however 
carefully disguised. Theology is more than a guide to conduct or a 
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religious road-map; it is actually a means of widening and deepening 
our fellowship with the divine Trinity. 


Tradition: The immediate setting of theology is the community of 
grace, the Church. In the historical community of the Church, with 
its paradosis of doctrine and sacraments, men participate in the grace 
and truth that came by Jesus Christ. The Mystery of New Being in 
the Catholic Church is for each Christian the point of contact with 
the fulness of the Christian Mystery of union with God in Christ. 
The Mystery of redemption and revelation in Christ is, in Bossuet’s 
phrase, répandu et communiqué in the Mystery of the Church, which 
means that theology must function in contact with the life of the 
Church. The act of Christ in his Church is, as Casel expresses it, a 
Gegenwartigsetzung of the Mystery of redemption at every point of 
time, a re-presentation of that which in the risen Lord has passed into 
eternity, and so can be present and effective in each generation, in the 
life of the mystical Body. ‘The Church itself is the primary paradosis, 
the Christian Mystery communicated to men of every age in the my- 
stical Body of the God-Man. Within the Church, the elements of the 
paradosis are, on the one hand, the Sacraments and Priesthood, and, 
on the other hand, the Creed and Scriptures—grace and truth. Thus 
“creedal orthodoxy” is ultimately isolated and barren apart from “or- 
thodoxy” as “right worship”, i.e., outside the context of the sacra- 
mental Mystery. Knowledge of the New Being only has existentia! 
meaning for those who live within the New Being, for such a rela- 
tionship is the condition of its appropriation by knowledge. 

Revelation: Tradition rests on the once-for-all act of God in history, 
creating New Being through the Incarnation of the Son. In the God- 
Man alone is the presence and meaning of New Being revealed; in 
him alone is it self-authenticating. In Christ, through the hypostatic 
union, human being becomes “deiform” Being, the Being of the New 
Creation, and human activity becomes “deiform” activity. The In- 
carnation of the Son marks the entrance of the divine Trinity on the 
stage of history as dramatis personae. The eternal Trinity here relates 
manhood to itself, in Christ, and admits men into the divine Life 
through him, as members of Christ, children of the Father, and tem- 
ples of the Spirit. All revelation has to do with this entrance of man 


into the Mystery of the divine Life, in which man’s ultimate destiny 
lies. In the words of a German Catholic theologian, Michael Sch-— 
maus, “the whole of revelation is truth of salvation (Heilswahrheit).” — 
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Revelation is given to enable man to enter vitally by knowledge and 
understanding into the Mystery in which he lives. It has its centre in 
the God-Man, who is the fullest possible communication of the divine 
to men. The essential concept of revelation finds its fullest realization 
here, where Mystery, salvation, revelation, coincide most compietely. 

~ Revelation in Christ includes a complex of personal activities: re- 
: deeming act, with revelatory implications; revealing word; witness of 
“apostles” who live within the act and apprehend and express the 
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word. 

Being: The setting of the New Being in Christ and his Church is 
the analogy of being—finite, contingent beings in dependence on Being 
Itself, to whom they are essentially bound by creation, and whom 
they resemble, each in its own ontological structure, across the gap 
which separates finitude from infinite perfection. The reality and in- 
teliigibility of the New Being can only be actualized if the finite 
creature is so related to God as to be capable of becoming the bearer 


of grace. It can only be apprehended and understood if God and his 
_ grace bear some likeness to the being of the finite creature’s mind and 


the being of the things that mind naturally apprehends. Moreover, 
it is only in the light of the relation worked out in the doctrine of the 
analogy of being, but implied in the dogma of creation itself, that the 
transcendent Being who is the ground of the New Being of grace and 
union can himself be apprehended. 

Man: The New Being of grace presupposes the natural human be- 
ing as its subject, and the latter must be analyzed philosophically if 
the character of the perfection which grace bestows upon it is to be 
, understood. New Being is realized in the being of creaturely sub- 
stance, nature and personality. Man exists in substantial reality; 
man possesses the perfection of personality and subjectivity, with all 
the. possibilities of the enrichment of being implied in personality; 
man can respond intelligently and freely to the Mystery into which 
he is brought. Without all this, New Being could never be actualized, 
since the real being and power of human personality is the condition 
of the elevation of man into the Mystery of New Being, and of the 
revelation to him of the new life he lives in Christ and his Church. 


II. Tue Setrrinc or THE CuHuristTIAN Mystery 


Ged the Trinity: The ultimate setting of the New Being is the life 
of God as he is in his inner Being. The grace of Christ, the incarnate 
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| Son, brings us into a spiritual environment which would otherwise be 
closed to us, by enabling us to exist in a new mode of being, the 
likeness of God. Human being, naturally—i.e., by creation—related 


to God as source of being and to creatures as parts of a system of 

mutual dependence, finds its fulfilment in a higher destiny, in relation 

to the ultimate Community. The Holy Trinity is the name of divine 
Being in its transcendent self-relations, as Father, as Word, as Love. 
The concept of “Mystery” here finds its primaeval expression, for 
here the notion of “supernatural Being supernaturally apprehended” 
is most fully verified. The divine Being is initially and essentially 
possessed only by the divine Persons, and can only be apprehended 
by creatures when, by God’s gracious condescension, they are brought 
into its supernatural sphere in the New Being. 

Creation: The admission of finite beings to this participation in the 
eternal self-relatedness of him who is begins with a free divine act, 
for Being Itself is really transcendent, and needs no finite expression. 
The world and man are brought into existence through the free act 
of divine creation. The New Being is a perfection of being, and only 
subsists in existing beings, since it is a new and richer mode of the 
being of real creatures, made in order to enter into union with God, 
as beings with Being. The primordial communication of being in cre- 
ation is, therefore, the first step in the production of the New Being. 
It is this creative gift which brings the analogia entis, in its primary 
meaning as an objective, ontological situation, into existence. 

History: Human being, by its very nature, must come to fulfilment 
through decision and act in time. It is not for man to speak and find 
it done, or to act with the speed of pure, imageless thought. Man 
must think through the processes of a material brain, and act under 
the conditions of material change and of the time which is its meas- 
ure. He is made, immersed in matter, in order at once to nourish 
and express his spirituality in matter, and to draw matter itself into 
the perfection of New Being. For all this the process and the diver- 
sity of history are requisite, since it is through his historical activity 
under certain definite conditions of space and time that man as a 
whole person comes to such fulfilment as he, a finite individual, can 
reach, and in this way is made ready in the New Being for trans- 
figuration into eternal life in the fellowship of the Community which 
is God. 


Sin: Man, as a human being, is the subject of free decisions and a 


- 


acts in time. He is able, because he is at once free and finite, to run 

counter to the purpose of his creation, and go a long way towards 

negating his being, made for fulfilment in New Being. This is not to 

say that sin is implied in the essence of man as a concrete being in 

a real world; in other words, sin is not bound up with real, individual, 

7 finite existence. Rather, it is the actualization of a possibility impiied 

in finite freedom, and can only be understood as the result of the free 

: exercise of will. Any other interpretation undermines the doctrine of 

creation and the analogia entis, on which the very possibility of the 

Mystery of New Being rests. On the other hand, it must be remem- 

_ bered that sin has broken into creation, and that all men are involved 

‘in contradiction with the real purpose of their being, because of free 

paben acts of negation at the beginning of history. In a world into 

= sin has once entered, the way to the fulfilment of man in the 

New Being must be through redemption, and through such a re- 
_demption as achieves the full manifestation of the sons of God. 


III. Tue ReauizaTion oF THE CHRISTIAN Mystery 


Incarnation: Despite the self-negating, being-denying action of man, 


New Being is made real in history through the Incarnation of the 
divine Son. The omniscience of God, knowing from eternity the sin- 
fulness of men, constituted from eternity this union of manhood with 
God, of human being with divine Being in the unity of divine Per- 
sonality, as the means to the fufilment of the divine purpose. In the 
God-Man, the Mystery of the new perfection of man’s being in union 
with God is definitely established and uniquely realized. Through 
the union of manhood with divine Sonship in him, human being is 
related effectively to the divine Being in its transcendent Relations. 
Taking real humanity of the real substance of Mary the Theotokos, 
the eternal Son bears that manhood—real as ours is real—as his own, 
a filial manhood, personally subsisting in a relation of Sonship to the 
Father, because its only Personality is the divine Personality of the 
Son. 

Atonement: Because it is human, although possessed by deity, New 
Being in the God-Man demands expression in decision and act in 
time. It is not enough that it should be; it must act in a human way, 
under the conditions of human life in the material world of space and 
time. But the human race, among whom and on whose behalf this 
life is being lived, is involved in contradiction with its own structure 
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of being and with the divine purpose embodied in that structure. This 
means that the human activity of the New Being in Christ must be 
an activity of redemptive sacrifice, if it is to be effective for the race 
which in Christ enters the divine Mystery. Divine-human Being, 
therefore, comes to fulfilment through an act of atonement, the sacri- 
fice made upon the altar of the Cross, in accordance with the purpose 
of God in the New Being, the glorification of God by the salvation of 
men and their perfection in newness of life. 

Resurrection: Atonement for man’s denial of being brings about the 
conquest of that self-negation, through Christ’s victory over death. 
In the Resurrection of the God-Man, human being is brought to its 
ultimate goal in New Being, by its entrance into heavenly glory. 
Man’s being must be perfected by temporal decisions in fleshiy his- 
tory, in the power of grace and truth. In Christ this ultimate per- 
fecting in history occurs in the act of complete consecration in sacri- 
fice on the Cross. Now in the Resurrection human being in Christ is 
fully permeated by the power of New Being, and brought into the 
full and unveiled and unhindered enjoyment of the fellowship of the 
divine Trinity, into which it comes as the perfected manhood of the 
Son. 


Church: The total victory of Christ is a victory in man for man. 
This means that it is only fulfilled when the means of participation in 
it are made available for all men—when the New Being becomes the 
New Being of Christ in his Church. In the Church, men, women, 
bovs, girls, infants, of all times and places, enter into New Being. The 
Church is the “mystical” Body of Christ, the community of those 
who are united “mystically’—in a Mystery—to his sacrificed and 
glorified flesh. Joined to him, men share his filial life, once expressed 
in time and now glorified eternally in its temporal expression, which 
was crucified and is risen; they live in his relation to Father and 
Spirit. The Church bears New Being in history, bringing history, its 
drama and its actors, into the Mystery of union with God the Holy 
Trinity, the eternal Mystery of divine Being. As a force in history. 
the Church is a fellowship with a visible, tangible structure, like 
other societies in space and time and history, just as Christ is man 


together by common participation in the life of the divine Community. 
Grace: The power of New Being, by which man is perfected in the 


among men. As a divine society, the Church is a fellowship ni 


IV. THe oF THE CHRISTIAN Mystery 
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likeness of God and made one with him, is called grace. By grace 
the imago Dei, the capacity for divine fellowship, is perfected in a 
likeness to God, a dynamic union with God, in the depths of man’s 
being. By grace man is redeemed, recreated, raised beyond his in- 
trinsic goodness, worth, power, and admitted to that fellowship with 
the Triune God for which he was brought into being. This invisible 
_ likeness to God by grace is the inward side of the life of the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, and it perfects her members because 
they are united to Christ. It is in this perfection of grace, limited, 
partial, transitory though it is, that man’s New Being consists during 
his passage through history. 

Sacraments: The power of New Being is present in the Church in 
a sacramental incarnation. The whole creation is in a significant sense 
a real unity, and God makes use of the elements of his material cre- 
ation as instruments for the consecration of man. Man, spirit in 
flesh, is consecrated in the New Being of -grace through the medium 
of fleshly signs, set apart by God to hallow his flesh and spirit. The 
material creature, possessing already a vestigial resemblance to God 
in the analogia entis, is indwelt by God that through it he may dwell 
in spiritual union in man, his creature made in his very image. By 
the sacraments, man who fell is restored to grace, man who waits 
upon God is consecrated in grace, man who is hallowed is perfected 
by grace, and so made ready for fulfilment in the glory of the divine 
life. 

Eucharist: Being finds expression in act; it is necessary that esse 
should express itself in operatio. The New Being in grace, created in 
man by the instrumentality of the sacraments, finds its primary ex- 
pression in a sacramental act of sacrifice, the sacrifice made to God 
in the Eucharist. New Being essentially means participation in Christ’s 
life. Since activity does depend on being, it follows that the New 
Oblation is essentially participation in Christ’s sacrifice. In the Eu- 
charist man’s being, life, acts, find consecration to God’s purpose and 
glory, because they are united to the sacrifice of Christ, the sacrifice 
made once for all in blood and agony on the Cross, the sacrifice 
eternally offered in glory and joy at the heavenly altar, the sacrifice 
sacramentally present and re-presented in the Eucharistic action. 

Glory: The life in grace, the New Being in history, points to a 
fulfilment and completion in the glory of the risen life in heaven, 
when space and time and history are no longer the boundary of 
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man’s being, but have become his glorified possession. The New 
Being in grace points to New Being in glory, when the whole of 
man’s perfected being in its essential unity is finally and irrevocably 
united to God in the Mystery of his Being. The story of New Being 
begins with the primordial communication of being in creation by him 
who is. It comes to its term and goal, through history and sin, 
through incarnation, atonement and resurrection, through church, 
grace, sacraments and sacramental! sacrifice, in this final, longed-for 
entrance into the glory of the eternal Being and Beauty, ever ancient 


_ JESUS AND HIS CHURCH 


By R. Lanstnc Hicks 
The University of the South 

In recent discussions concerning the relation of Jesus to the Church 
various specific events in our Lord’s life have been designated as the 
probable acts by which he founded the Church, or, at least, called. it 
into activity. The leading arguments, as succinctly presented by Dr. 
George Johnston in his Cambridge thesis, offer one or more of these 
alternatives: (a) the call of the first disciples (Flew), (b) the confes- 
sion of Peter as representative of the Twelve (Gloege), (c) the Last 
Supper (Schmidt), or (d) the union of the disciples in the post- 
Resurrection faith—either directly at Easter or at Pentecost (Bon- 
hoffer). 

The question may legitimately be raised, however, whether his pre- 
decessors are not guilty of serious oversights in limiting themselves 
to one point and Johnston himself in holding only to the first and 
fourth alternatives.’ We intend to examine all four, asking whether 
each does not represent an essential, indispensable stage in the found- 
ing of the Church and whether, taking them together, we may not 


"Newton Flew. Jesus and His Church; G. Gloege. Reich Gottes und Kirche im 
Neuen Testament: K. L. Schmidt’s article on Ekkilésia in Kittel’s Theologisches 
Wirterbuch zum Neuen Testament: and Bonhdéffer, Sanctorum communio; all cited 
by George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, Cam- 
bridge. 1943, pp. 46-47. 

*“Assuming that Jésus intended the Church, we have really the choice only of the 
first and fourth alternatives: founding in a strictly historical sense, or an intention 
to found which was fulfilled after His Resurrection” (p. 47). 
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discern in them the actual historical steps taken by Jesus for this 
purpose. 


Tue Cau or THE DisciPLes 


In the Synoptic Gospels the call of the disciples and the selection 
of the Twelve are presented near the beginning of Jesus’ public 
; ministry (Matt. 10:1-11:1; Mark 3:13-19; Luke 6:12-16; 9:1ff.), and 

John gives in his first chapter accounts of the call of Andrew and 

Peter, of Philip and Nathaniel, and later speaks normally of the 
group of Apostles. 

The selection of the Twelve witnesses to an intentional act. That 
is, it seems to reveal a plan in the mind of Jesus. In the Gospels we 
are faced with the fact that Jesus did choose this little band from the 
body of his followers, did instruct them privately in the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom and in the meaning of his death.* It was not 

mere chance that this particular group of twelve followed him; rather 

they responded to a definite call. That they were commissioned by 
him, and were especially entrusted with teaching which they were 
later to proclaim publicly, is a matter difficult to gainsay—whatever 
theological concepts one holds of the Church or of its ministry. Dr. 

Johnston maintains that the disciples were only forerunners of the 

Church which met in Jerusalem,‘ but this seems to be begging the 

question. They were forerunners of the Church as it developed in the 

Book of the Acts just as the first planning committee are the fore- 

runners of the later-developed association; but the disciples were also, 

to carry on the analogy, the charter members of the Church (Luke 

22:28-30), the first called together by its Originator. Or to assume a 

Biblical figure, the Shepherd must have his flock. Gloege himself 

makes the point that the Saviour fills his role only as the creator of 

a new people whom He has redeemed, and that the ekk/ésia is as es- 

sential to the Christos as the poimnion is to the poimén.“ 


Tue Conression OF PETER 


_ The Confession of Peter (Matt. 16:13-20) is the first of the two 


occurrences of ekk/ésia in the Gospels and for our purposes is more 


8In Mark alone: 4:10-12. 33-34; 8:31: 9:2-13. 30-50; 10:23-31, 32-45; 13:3; 14:17f. 
Cf. the parallels. 
‘Op. cit.. p 48. 
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important than the second (Matt. 18:15-20), although both must be 
mentioned. 

The authenticity of the first passage is doubted by an impressive 
number of competent scholars, and this, coupled with the facts that 
the passage is not found in Mark and Luke and that ekklésia appears 
nowhere else in our Gospels® rightly causes doubt. Nevertheless, in 
all fairness it must be stated that the genuineness of this ekklésia 
pericope can be disputed neither by the literary nor textual critic. 
Whatever its theological implications the paragraph ultimately can 
not be dislodged from the text; rather, it must be dealt with. 

Jesus’ teaching here about the institution of his Church can best 
be understood in relation to its context, i.e. to Peter’s confession that 
Jesus is the Messiah (instead of Elijah or Jeremiah) and to Jesus’ 
acknowledgment of His Messiahship and subsequent explanation of 
what it means (v. 21ff.). The pericope is not to be understood as 
an odd fragment, an unrelated tradition curiously embedded in the 
midst of Matthew’s report, but should be seen as hanging intimately 
together with the entire Messiah question. This must be taken in 
connection with all the “unrelated,” “odd,” and “difficult” passages 
which imply the Messiahship of Jesus—every miracle handed down 
by tradition as true which shows Jesus casting out demons by the 
finger of God because the Kingdom is come, and every recognition 
of his Messiahship by evil spirit or enlightened man. Too often in 
the past these passages, treated individually as “questionable” items, 
have been repressed or sloughed off. But taken together they are 
extremely impressive, and the witness of their unity forces us to view 
the entire tradition as genuine. With this the Messiah issue stands 
or falls as a whole." 

Concerning the primary position granted Peter in this pericope, 
the following points seem to have been well made: the Aramaic 
phraseology of the passage points to an early period in the Gospel 
writing; the manner in which Peter’s name is used in reference to the 


"This fact may not be as serious as it appears at first thought. In this connection 
see Cullmann’s little monograph Kénigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche im Neuen 
Testament (Ziirich, 1946) which presents persuasively the theory that the omission 
of the word ekblésia from the Gespels may be accounted for by the emphasis on the 
Lordship of Christ in view of the virtual synonymity of the term “Church” and 
“Kingly Sovereignty of Christ” in the New Testament. 

“For the general direction of the argument in the above paragraph the present 
writer is quite indebted to Professor K. L. Schmidt, who dealt forcefully and at 
some length with the question in his lectures on the Synoptics during the 1948-49 
winter semester at the University of Basel. 
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specting his office which were current in the second century; it is 
- more conceivable that Peter had primacy in the early Church because 
‘ Jesus spoke some such words to him than that the phrase was created 
to give validity to Peter’s office; the applica.ion of ekklésia by the 

Apostles is easier to understand if it was founded upon a true logion.’ 

In all four Gospels, Peter does stand upon a peak—as also in the 
Acts. This Petrine tradition appears ancient, and fundamental to the 
structure of the Gospels. Peter is the first who was called and the 
- first to be a witness of the Resurrection.’ Accordingly he occupies 

primary position in both the first and last stages in the founding of 
_~ Church, in the sequence of the above outline. The early records 

of the Church, in the Acts, make clear his position. “He is both 
—_—— and leader. On all occasions he takes the initiative. All 

the addresses recorded were delivered by him. It is he particularly 
who works miracles. He, with St. John, is especially exposed to the 
attention of the authorities. He takes the lead in discipline and 
_ apology; and the awe and wonder which surround an Apostle are in 
an especial way centered on him.” That position which the Twelve 
hold in relation to the new Gottesvolk :n general, Peter holds in re- 


/ building of the Messiah’s ekklésia is not supported by the views re- 


lation to the Twelve in parsticular. He is only a man, certainly no 
theological gem; but Jesus selects him and calls him to occupy the 
office of Mediator to the Church as Jesus to the world. On Peter's 
- behalf Jesus makes earnest petition (Luke 22:31f.). This also is the 
_ primacy of Peter that as Jesus strengthens him so he is to strengthen 
the brethren.” Peter’s subjection to the authority of the whole Apo- 
stolic body, as pictured in the Acts, must not be gainsaid; although 
he is seen in the lead, he acts as part of this body not apart from it. 
Nevertheless, the man as later portrayed corresponds to the possi- 
bilities which Jesus saw in Peter and confirmed in him. Altogether 
this should grant the passage recording Peter’s confession more 
authenticity than many scholars are inclined to allow. 
We hold, then, that there is a real basis for this logion and that it 
seems to be a second stage in the early development of the Church. 
Just as the Ecclesia of ancient Israel was the assembly of God's 


7A. C. Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, p. 33, n. 1. 


SFollowing Schmidt’s Basel lectures. 
C. Headlam, op. cit., p. §2. 
See E. Stauffer, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, pp. 14f. This is part of his 


persuasive, fresh discussion of Peter as princeps apostolorum. 
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chosen people to whom he had revealed himself and who were keepers 
of his word, here the Ecclesia of God’s Messiah is being described, 
the “new Israel” to whom he had revealed himself and who were 
the guardians of his teaching. Having just been declared the Messiah 
by his chosen disciples (Matt. 16:16), Jesus now tells them of his 
Assembly which he has called out of this world as a Spiritual Body. 
The authority he gives them is that of legislation and discipline, and 
Peter—the leader of the group and the first to take action—symbolizes 
the foundation upon which the “true Israel” is to be built. 

It is instructive, we feel, that in the form in which Matthew cast 
his Gospel the phrase apo tote érxato immediately follows this 
ekklésia pericope. “From that time on” Jesus began to make known 
to his disciples that he must go up to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things and be put to death and on the third day be raised up. From 
a stylistic point of view this may easily mark the mid-point of the 
Gospel; chapters 1-15 lead up to the confession, chapters 16 following 
are the preparation for the end. The teaching is an organic whole. 
With the confession comes the acknowledgment of the Messiahship; 
and the crucifixion, resurrection, and empowering of the previously- 
trained Group are integral steps in the Messianic mission. Again it 
must be said that this ekk/ésia passage stands or falls together with 
the entire question of the Messiahship. 

The second ekklésia logion, Matt. 18:15-20, concerns essentially 
the same group as the first, ic. the early Church as a whole. No 
sunagégé, no mere Jewish assembly, is meant, although this has been 
a standard interpretation. Nor does this passage appear to be later 
ecclesiastical legislation—an expansion of Deut. 19:15—in which the 
use of the term ekklésia is an anachronism." The passage depicts the 
duties of the Congregation towards its members. Any matter of dis- 
pute between Christian brethren is to be settled by the Assembly, 
for it has derived powers of judgment and legislation. Verse 18 brings 
to mind the divine commission in 16:19 and itself would witness to 
an essential harmony between the two passages. The basic institution 
is not the local congregation but the Church. The local assembly 
comes to the fore only in a pars pro toto aspect which points to the 
Urkirche.* As the Apostles’ power to bind and loose derives from 


“Contra Johnston. 

_"So K. L. Schmidt, article Ekklésia in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, III, 530; so also Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church (trans. by B. L. Woolf), Pp. 73, by implication. 
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Jesus’ Messianic commission, so here the power of judgment resides 
' in the Church because Christ himself is there. 
Because of its restricted content this passage appears somewhat 
_ secondary in importance to the previous one, but both use ekklésia 
with fundamentally the same meaning—the religious Community 
called out of the world for the specific purpose of worshipping the 
Gn of the Lord and carrying on his mission. 


In approaching the passages which ‘relate the story of the Last 
=o (Matt. 26:17-30; Mark 14:12-26; Luke 22:7-38) we reach 
= third alternative position among those set forth as times when 
esus could have founded His Church. Here no major problems of 
Jena criticism present themselves, only those of interpretation. Our 
Be is that at the Last Supper Jesus solemnized the one act in 
“his life which emphasized in retrospect all that he had previously 
_. taught his Apostles with reference to their being the “New Israel.” 
_ They were his chosen flock with whom he was building his Church 
and who betokened the new, covenant relatonship which exists between 
we and God. In that relationship they were sharers in his life 
partakers of his resurrection.’ 

It is evident in these narratves of the Last Supper that Jesus was 
calling back to the minds of his “Israel” that one central act in his 
history by which Israel understood his peculiar position in the world 
as a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation”’—the covenant on Sinai. 
Professor T. H. Robinson understands this well when he says that by 
using the term “covenant-blood” Jesus deliberately carried back the 
thought of his disciples to that eventful day when Israel and his God 
had first come into a relationship with each other which was not a 

“natural one” like that existing between other peoples and their gods 
- one created by “an act of deliberate choice on the part of the 
= and of deliberate acceptance on the part of the people.”* The 


“It is instructive that the larger context of Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
includes the promise of the Apostles’ “heavenly session” as judges (28-30), Jesus’ 
intercession on Peter’s behalf (31-32), and reference to the previous commissioning 
of the Group (35). 

“The Gospel of Matthew, in the Moffatt New Testament Commentary, p. 216: 
see also his contribution “My Blood of the Covenant” to Vom Alten Testament 
(Marti Festschrift). For a penetrating discussion of the sacrifice of Christ (par- 
ticularly as set forth in the Last Supper) and the offerings in the Old Covenant, 
see W. Niesel, “Das Abendmahl und die Opfer des Alten Bundes,” in Theologische 
Karl Barth zum 50. Geburtstag. 
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whole idea of selecting a Group, calling them out for a particular 
purpose, and entering into a special relationship with them inheres in 
this act at the Last Supper—ard more precisely, that selection par 
excellence, the election of Israel as the Church under the Old Cove- 
nant. 

Jesus here inaugurated that cultic rite of the Christian Community 
whose performance would ever keep uppermost in the minds of the 
faithful their unique relationship with the Messiah. At that moment 
he identified himself with the Lord of the Universe just as clearly as 
B= feon had identified the people of the wilderness-wandering with 
their peculiar Covenant Lord Yahweh. Although Pietism has shown 
a marked force in the interpretation of the Lord’s Supper as merely 
a fellowship meal shared by the disciples and later commemorated by 
% early Christians as a “love-feast” of communion among them- 
selves, it is nevertheless difficult to overlook the fact that Jesus and 
his disciples were Jews thoroughly grounded in the knowledge and 
appreciation of the rich Jewish cultus. Among the Semites in general 
occasions of deep religious and cultic significance were solemnized by 
corporate meals; and of all these meals the Passover took signal rank 
with the Jews. This was the Passover” which Jesus celebrated with 
His disciples and which He gave as the primary corporate act of the 
New Community. Surely the cultic associations were no less present 
than at the usual sacred meals, rather were emphasized here. This 
was the New Covenant of his Blood, instituted for a particular re- 
membrance of the sacred Covenant which God cut with his people 
that night; and a cultus demands a conception of a Church, of an 
Assembly of Faithful met together purposely for worship. As the New 
Covenant was an explicit part of the intention” of God in history, so 
the election and formation of the New Israel must have been in- 
tentional. 

The case might be stated simply—a rite requires a cultus and a 
cultus demands a Community. 


Tue Post-ResurrEcTION APPEARANCES 


According to the outline adopted there remains one final alterna- 
tive or, as we hold, stage in the development of the Church: the 


“If it were not the Passover but the giddush meal, as some maintain, the point 
still holds good. 

"Note the expression of intensity in Luke 22:15, “With desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer.” 
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_ post-Resurrection appearance to the Apostles. Here is the culmination 

of that development which had begun with the call of the Twelve 


(though it must logically go back to the Incarnation) and continued 
through the earthly ministry of Jesus. The Church could not begin 
its mission in the world until it had known the meaning of the death 
of Jesus and witnessed to his Resurrection, for it is the Resurrection 
of the Messiah that is central in the doctrine of the early Church. 
Christianity is indeed an “Easter religion,”” the proclamation of God’s 
redemptive act in human history. The Messiah whom the disciples 
had followed was now declared to be the risen Lord with power, and 
later interpreted as the Lord who in returning to his Father would 
with him send the Holy Spirit to guide and — his Church into all 
truth (John 15:26-27; 16:7-15; Acts 1:4-5, 8; 2:1f.). Jesus did arise, 
did ascend to his Father, and the Holy Spirit did come to empower 
Church. 
These are among the focal points in the doctrine of the Church, 
and their realization marks the consummation of the founding of the 
Church. This point, at least, is not missed by any rational scholar. 
Ir. Johnston says: “What matters most for the Church, strictly de- 
fined, is the life, death, and rising of Jesus as the Christ of God and 
the Lord of men. New Testament theology is always realistic and 
~ declares that God’s Ecclesia in Christ is a post-Resurrection fact.” 
This cardinal point is emphasized by Dr. Grant: “It was not the 
teaching of Jesus, but his Resurrection, that marked the beginning 
of Christianity in history, the ‘founding’ of the church.”” And Lietz- 
mann writes that the mission of the Messiah, as Jesus reinterpreted 
* included his death—an essential element without which the work 
“would not have been completed.” Cullmann’s forceful presentation 
* this issue, that the death of Christ is the terminus a quo for his 
Church,” ought also to be mentioned. 


“Johnston, op. cit., p. 57. 

Ibid. p. 58. His use of “fact” is, of course, in keeping with his use of “the 
Church, strictly defined,” i.e. “the society which gathered itself into a vital fellow- 
ship as a result of the Resurrection, inspired and called by God” (p. 56). Where 
he emphasizes “fact” and “gathered itself’, we would stress “completed fact” and 
“called by God.” 

F.C. Grant, “Historical Origins’—Church Congress Syllabus 4 (4. T. R., vol. 
XXI, July, 1939). p. 195. We subscribe to this statement and emphasize “the be- 
ginning of Christianity in history” as he would allow, for he continues and says 
that the Resurrection presupposes the historical appearance of Jesus. 

cit., pp. 56-57. 

™Kénigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche im Neuen Testament,” Theologische Stu- 
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Here then is seen the culmination of the development of the Church 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. Here at the post-Resur- 
rection appearances, and particularly with the gift of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost, the calling of the disciples and their commission are 
ratified. Here they are empowered as the leaders of the Assembly of 
God’s people on earth. Previously they had been members of the 
church prefigured; now, of the church fulfilled.“ Previously the Com- 
munity had been under the physical direction of the Messiah during 
his earthly ministry; now, under the perpetual guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Without the Cross there could be no Redemption; without 
the Redemption there could be no Church. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up briefly, we suggest that these four events go together 
and hang together. It may also be of no little importance that in 
them may be found four elements which are essential to any full 
concept of a Church—Ministry, Confession of faith, Sacraments, and 
of course commissioning and guidance by the Holy Spirit. 

Accordingly one might say that the idea of the Church was not an 
invention of later generations who re-worked the New Testament and 
read back into it their favorite ecclesiastical doctrines. It was, rather, 
a development that had its start in the Covenant at Sinai and came 
down through Hebrew and Jewish history until the fullness of time. 
Jesus and his disciples, being members of this Jewish Community, 
did not fail to appreciate the implications of this unique contribution 
of Judaism.” Instead, Jesus took over the concept bequeathed to Him 
and gave it the fulfillment latent in it but which by the very nature 
of Judaism it could not bring to realization. By his life, death, and 
resurrection he gave it the empowering force of the Atonement and 
full Redemption, and thus its true universalism. The heritage of 
Israel had been retained, but it received through the Risen Messiah 
such a fullness of new value that it far out-weighed its past. In fact, 
it was realized for the first time by its Inheritor. Jesus made that 
concept emerging from Israel a reality; and this reality is his Church. 


“These two descriptive terms are used by Johnston, op. cit., pp. 56. 
*See “The Jewish Background to the New Testament Doctrine of the Church” 
(4. T. R. vol. XXX, April 1948), pp. 107-117, which is the first half of this article 
and wherein the present writer attempts to show that only Judaism, out of all the 
peoples of the Mediterranean civilization, really approximated a true concept of a 
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LOWER OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


We do not have the detailed outline of the process whereby Jesus 


established his Church, just as we do not have the complete course 


taken by the rite of baptism. But we do have his selection of that 
Community’s first overseers, his institution of its sacrament of com- 
munion, and his post-resurrection appearances and divine commission 
to the Group. We have, further, in the Book of the Acts and in the 
Paul'ne and Catholic epistles a picture of the young, virile Church 


living by a definite doctrine and discipline, working as the continuing 


activity of those to whom he promised victory over the world and 


triumph over the gates of hell. May we not infer that Jesus had in 
_ mind the actual founding of the Church? 


THE LOWER OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


By S. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


I 


Christianity’s higher obligations—loving God with heart, mind, and 
soul and loving neighbor as oneself—have occupied the attention of 
thoughtful folk in every age; but our own age has been singularly 
deficient :n considering the lower obligations of Christianity, those 
disciplines and self-denials which are absolute pre-requisites for any 
genuine spiritual development. Can he truly love and trust God who 
finds he must resort to alcohol to see him through every crisis? Can 
he truly love and serve his neighbor who is not satisfied until his 
clothing, car, and house in every respect outclass his neighbor’s? 
Love for God and man stands at the «nd, not at the beginning, of 
one’s spiritual pilgrimage;’ such love is not achieved without a strug- 
gle; indeed, only those attain unto it who have acquired mastery 
over physical passions and unhealthy emotional states. 

Popular teaching at present would have us excuse our worst incli- 
nations on the ground that they are the result of some form of “ 
pression,” “sibling rivalry,” “mother fixation,” or other aberration 


1For a thoughtful and convincing presentation of this point, see the essay by 
Gerald Heard, “Some Notes on Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Presence of God.” 
in Vedanta for the Western World. Hollywood: ‘The Marcel Rodd Company, 1945. 


pp. 396-416. 
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going back to early childhood. It is affirmed that they can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with by bringing them out into the open, recognizing 
them for what they are, and learning to express them in a way that 
avoids being “anti-social.” Against such a point of view, however, 
there stand all the great authorities on the moral life, Christian as 
well as non-Christian, who have ever lived. They are at one in main- 
taining that we have a lower self which, as St. Paul does not hesitate 
to say, must be crucified.” Plato, by no means a severe ascetic, says, 
“Benefit comes only through pain and suffering; there is no other 
way of getting rid of our sins.” And Goethe, who has been called 
“that grand old pagan,” wrote: “Die and come to life. For until thou 
hast learned this lesson, thou art only an unhappy stranger in a 
dark world.” 

That the great moral:sts were right, that we have a lower self with 
whom we cannot afford to deal gently, that the modern guides are 
wrong who would minimize the necessity of the struggle—these are 
all conclusions which would appear to be inescapable to any thought- 
ful person observing human life. 

When, for instance, a woman who is embarrassed by her obesity 
nevertheless continues to gorge herself on chocolates, when a man 
can’t enjoy himself at the opera because his mind is absorbed by 
thoughts of intermission and the chance for a cigarette, when a wo- 
man finds it impossible to be pleasant to her family until she has had 
her morning cup of coffee, when a man can face an unpleasant inter- 
view only once he has fortified himself with a stiff drink, when a 
college student carnot concentrate upon preparing a required thesis 
because of the pressure of lust—then, in differing degrees and in 
various ways, the lower self is warring against the higher. 

But it is not only bodily appetites which “lust against the spirit; 
unhealthy emotional states can have an equal, perhaps even a more 
serious, effect in retarding spiritual achievement. The man who at- 
tempts to cover up his own shyness by loudness and bombast, the 
woman who tries to conceal her own sense of inadequacy by malicious 
gossip, seeking to pull herself up by pulling other people down, the 
family so anxious to “make the grade, socially” that entertaining ex- 
penses plunge it deeply into debt, the husband who tries to play the 


*Galatians 5:24. 

*Both these quotations appear in Dean Inge’s essay, “Discipline in Everyday Life.” 
William Ralph Inge, More Lay Thoughts of a Dean. New York: Putnam, pp. 17-23. 
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charming host by retailing jokes that are at the expense of his wife, 
or the wife whose main interest becomes to clothe herself at all times 
in the height of fashion—these are all people who have adopted a 
way of life which effectively impedes spiritual progress. Once again, 
the lower self is warring against the higher. 

Recognizing that the battle between the lower and higher selves is 
one from which few escape, the great religions of the world have set 
forth definite rules concerning fasting, abstinence, temperance, con- 
tinence, and other forms of discipline, intending by these prescriptions 
to give to the faithful weapons which the higher self can effectively 
employ. Some people may be so distinguished by devoted work and 
kindness to others that they require no other disciplines; there may 
be some with such painful physical infirmities that any aggravation 
of their discomfort would serve no good purpose. Nevertheless, the 
general consensus is that most people require a program of self- 
denial which will ultimately lead to self-mastery. To be sure, there 
are wide diversities of statute and custom between various religions, 
and even within the Christian Church itself,° but these differences 
only serve to underscore the esteem in which acts of self-discipline 
are universally regarded. 

The generic term for all acts of self-denial undertaken as spiritual 
discipline is “mortification,” St. Paul himself employing the word 
when he writes, “For if ye live after the flesh ye shall die, but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
The implication here is that the lower self cannot be ignored or 
handled with gentleness; it must literally be mortified, killed. In 
contemporary Western Christendom, however, mortification has be- 
come formalized by Catholics and forgotten by Protestants. Granted, 
Catholics are expected to observe days of fasting and abstinence,’ such 
as the forty days of Lent or the Fridays of the year, but in most in- 
stances this has become merely “symbolic fasting,” an observance of 


®As examples of differences with regard to fasting within the Christian Church, one 
need only recail that the Rogation and Ember fasts, long traditional in the West, are 
unknown in the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

*Romans 8:13. 

7In Catholic usage the term “fasting” applies to the quantity of the food taken. 
whereas the term “abstinence” refers to the quality of the viands. A “strict fast” 
in Catholic parlance usually means a twenty-four hour period during which only 
one meal is taken. This meal usually occurs at noon, and is as simple as possible. 
In practice, however, these fasts are relieved by “collations,” or what might be called 
an occasional snack. “Abstinence” usually involves abstention from flesh meat. In 
Anglican usage, the terms fasting and abstinence have become synonymous, proba- 
bly because traditional fast days have been days of abstinence as well. 
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certain dietary rules which in no way involve simplicity of living or 
the suppression of hunger. And granted also, Protestants from time 
to time resort to “economic fasting,” by which they occasionally skip 
a meal, sending the money thus saved to further some charitable en- 
terprise. But whatever value this kind of abstinence may have, it is 
as a rule undertaken too sporadically to aid its practitioner in effec- 
tive self-mastery. 

The time has come for Christendom to rethink and reappraise the 
whole subject of mortification. It is not too much to say that before 
much spiritual progress can be made, attention will have to be fo- 
cussed anew upon the fulfilling of the lower obligations of Christianity. 


II 


Motives behind acts of self-abnegation are extremely varied. Mu- 
tilation, the lashing of oneself until the blood flows, and other forms 
of self-torture often arise from the idea that God is pleased by hu- 
man suffering, or by the sight of blood.” Very dissimilar in intention, 
however, is the desire for purification: in some instances this desire 
dictates abstention from food in preparation for the partaking of a 
sacred meal, as in the case of the Catholic “fasting before commun- 
ion;” in other cases it demands abstention from all sexual activity in 
preparation for participation in a sacred rite, as was the custom with 
the Israelite priesthood.” An entirely different category of self-ab- 
negation is provided by the fasts associated with death, as in the 
case of the mourning over Saul and his sons,” or with ascetic prac- 
tices connected with a mood of penitence, as when the Israelites of 
old repented having taken foreign wives." Moreover, there are fasts 
of which the intention is to placate the divine wrath, to hold off, as 
it were, an approaching doom; and such asceticism is illustrated by 
the self-denial of King Ahab” and the asceticism of the city of Nine- 
veh.” Then there are the occasions of abstinence which are a sym- 
bolic sharing of historic sufferings, as when the Jews refrain from 


‘Though the Bible is remarkably balanced on the whole matter of asceticism, one 
finds evidences of such practices in Leviticus 19:28, 21:5, etc. For a more detailed 
description of such ceremonies, see James George Frazer, The Golden Bough. One 
Volume Edition. New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. 349f. ee _ 

*Leviticus 22:4, 15:16. 

*T Samuel 31:13. 

"Nehemiah 9:1-4. 

“I Kings 21:27. 

*Jonah 3:5-10. 
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eating unleavened bread during the celebration of the Passover,” or 
as when Christians abstain from flesh-meat on Fridays in com- 
memoration of the Savior’s passion. Quite different in origin is the 
vegetarianism of the Buddhist whose belief in reincarnation makes 
him afraid that to partake of flesh-meat might mean the eating of 
some relative or friend. And different again is the abstinence of 
Montanist or Manichaean who regards all flesh as evil and thus 
scrupulously to be avoided.” Moreover, there are measures of ab- 
stinence prescribed by a primitive science—as the tabu against eating 
hedgehog, lest the tribal warriors become timid,” or the tabu against 
sex activity during the planting season lest the fertility of the soil be 
_ diminished.” Primitive methods of sanitation, with swine serving as 
scavengers, are probably behind the Hebrew proscriptions against 
pork.” And then in a class by themselves are flagellation” and the 
“hunger strike” used as coercive weapons. It is therefore quite ap- 
parent that acts of self-abnegation are employed to express a wide 
diversity of mood and conviction. 

None of these so far mentioned, however, can be technically classi- 
fied as works of mortification, for mortification consists exclusively of 
those disciplines whose purpose is self mastery for the sake of be- 


coming an effective instrument in the service of God and man. To 
use the words of Richard Hooker, the goal of mortification is “to 
temper the mind lest contrary affections coming in place should make 


it too profuse and dissolute.” 

With few exceptions, notably the fasting of Moses and Elijah on 
Mount Horeb,” and the voluntary simplicity adopted by Daniel and 
his friends,” the fasting and cther forms of asceticism reported in the 


ld Testament cannot be regarded as acts of mortification, for they 


“Ezekiel 45:21. 

*Cf. I Timothy 4:1-4. 

Frazer, op. cit., p. 22. 

"Tbid., p. 138. 

Leviticus 11:7. 
Dean Inge repeats this story. reported by Baron Von Hiigel: “A nun had tried 
in vain to persuade a girl who had become the mistress of a rich man to renounce 
her evil life. So she told her friend that until she promised to leave the man with 
whom she lived she would herself scourge her own body every day till the blood 
flowed. After a few days the girl did what was required of her.” W. R. Inge. 
op. cit., p. 18f. 

Richard Hooker. Of the Laws of Moslesinstiont Polity, Book V. 72:18. 

“Exodus 34:28, I Kings 19:8. 

=Daniel 1:8, 12-17. 
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are not disciplines whose purpose was to develop spiritual perception. 

Most of the Old Testament austerities, as has already been suggested, 

pertained to rites of mourning, cr penitence, or of placating the divine 

wrath. though some were simply a survival of pagan rites.” In the 

Gospels—even assuming that Jesus and the disciples observed the 
prescribed fasts, such as the Day of Atonement—austerities play a 

subordinate role. True, our Lord lived in extreme simplicity,“ and 

urged His followers to do the same.™ True, He began His ministry 
with a period of fasting® and said the day would come when His 
disciples would fast.” Nevertheless He did not adopt the custom of 
other teachers of His day in imposing special austerities upon His 

followers;* and on the occasions that He did speak of fasting it was 
simply to insist that it be sincere, divested of all sham and pretence,” 

and that its purpose be to deepen one’s communion with God.” 


When, however, we turn to the Epistles of St. Paul, we discover a 
definite emphasis upon physical austerities, and this is to be expected — 
since the Apostle firmly believed he must be “crucified” with Christ 
in order to be “risen” with Him.” Indeed, he refers to his fastings, 
vigils, and other privations~ as evidence that his perceptions have 
been quickened and that he is thus in a position to be an authorita- 


tive spokesman for Christ.“ Beyond all doubt it was St. Paul’s em- 
phasis on physical austerities which provided the ascetic impulse that 


8E.g.. Leviticus 19:28. 

*Matthew 8:20. 

*Matthew 19:21; Luke 10:4-7. 

“Matthew 4:2. 

*\fatthew 9:15. Some maintain that Jesus’ lack of concern for fasting is to be 
attributed to His conviction that He was about to usher in the Messianic Age. 
which, according to popular belief, would be marked by the discontinuance of fast-— 
ing. However, it is not necessary to look so far afield. In all probability Jesus 
nlaced no more emrhasis on fasting than He did because of His distrust of legalism, 
‘ecause He wanted the association with Him to be joyous. and also because the ex- 
treme simplicity in which He and the disciples lived, not to mention entire nights 
spent in prayer (Luke 6:12) made further austerities unnecessary. 

*Matthew 9:14. 

Matthew 6:16. 

“Matthew 6:18. 

“Galatians 5:24: Colossians 3:1, 2. 

“II Corinthians 6:5; 11:27. 

“II Corinthians 11:23. 

“Very likely it is the Pauline influence which is responsible for such passages as 
“Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fastine” (Mark 9:20: Matthew 
17:21). The “and fastine” does not appear in many of the ancient MSS. showine- 


it has doubtless been added by a later hand. On passages cited. see margina! notes 
in the Revised Version 
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— became pronounced in the Early Church*—an impulse, let it be 
noted, which must be recovered for the modern Church. 

Two factors color all Christian teaching on the matter of mortifi- 
cation, making the problem at once more simple and more difficult. 
The first is that the body has demands and appetites, all of which 

Christianity considers to be perfectly legitimate; the other is that 

from the Christian point of view God created all things, and thus 
they are to be regarded as in themselves good. 


Jesus came “eating and drinking.” He permitted His disciples to 
pluck grain on the sabbath in order to appease their hunger,” and 
went so far as to say that it was not what went into the stomach but 

what came out of the heart that had the power to corrupt the per- 
sonality.” He not only taught the duty to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and shelter the homeless;* He repeated the teaching of 
Genesis that man and wife should cleave together, becoming one 
flesh.” St. Paul gave similar injunctions, not hesitating to point out 
that husbands and wives should not abstain from marital intimacies, 
except for short periods.” No teetotaler, St. Paul advised Timothy 
to drink a little wine for his stoemach’s sake.“ In a phrase, the New 
‘Testament makes it very clear that there are normal and legitimate 
4 physical desires which must be fulfilled. 
_ Moreover, every Christian creed affirms that God is the creator of 
-heaven and earth, and this carries the implication that all things are 
in themselves meritorious. Indeed, the Creation Story itself remarks 
that “God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” Further, it is related in the Book of Acts that Peter had a 
vision of various kinds of “beasts, creeping things, and fowls of the 
air,” and when he hesitated to eat of them because in his judgment 
they were “common or unclean,” a voice said to him, “What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” This vision of Peter, of 


*\fatthew 11:19. 
*\fatthew 12:1. 


*\Mark 7:15-21. 
“Matthew 25:31-40. 
*\fatthew 19:5, 6. Genesis 2:24. 

“T Corinthians 7:5. It must be remembered that St. Paul, like Jesus, did recov- 


~ nize vocational celibacy. Compare Matthew 19:12 with I Corinthians 7:7. 
“I Timothy 5:23. 
“Genesis 1:21. 
“Acts 10:12. 


“Acts 10:15. 
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course, is simply a dramatic assertion that God has created all things 
and that therefore none is in itself to be disdained or considered evil. 

From these two affirmations—that the body has legitimate demands, 
and that God has created everything in heaven and earth—it ob- 
viously follows, as St. Paul clearly pointed out, that “all things are 
lawful.” From the Christian point* of view one cannot say that a 
certain kind of meat, pork, for instance, is evil in itself; for God 
created all meats. Again, from the Christian point of view one can 
not affirm that some impulse, say the sexual impulse, is in itself evil; 
ior God has created human beings with just such an impulse as part 
of their biological structure. Once more, from the Christian point of 
view, One cannot maintain that some potables, say alcoholic bever- 
ages, are in themselves evil, for they form a part of God’s created 
world. Since, therefore, every material thing and every physical de- 
sire have been made by God the Creator, it then follows that all 
things are lawful. 

“.. . But not all things are expedient.”“ Certain things which in 
themselves are perfectly legal may when indulged in under special 
circumstances have results which are mischievous and harmful. There 
is no law against eating strawberries, but he who is violently allergic 
to them is simply hurting himself if he persists in feasting upon them. 
Though “lawful,” strawberries in such a situation are not “expedient.” 
Now if anything is obvious about human nature, it is that people 
frequently tend to do what is “inexpedient”—that is, to over-indulge, 
to misuse material gifts, to disobey the laws of physical and mental 
health, to become unrestrained in the gratification of physical appe- 
tites, to nourish unhealthy emotional! states, and in other ways to 
abuse what God has created. It is plain, therefore, that human beings 
need training in self-mastery. Men and women require a working 
knowledge of the techniques of mortification. 


3346 


Corinthians 6:12a. 
Corinthians 6:12. 


(To be continued) 
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1. In undertaking a study of Origen’s conception of symbol, it is 
necessary to remember that Origen both started from and differenti- 
ated himself from the concepts of Clement of Alexandria. For this 
reason we shall begin with a brief discussion of Clement’s work, in 
order to see not only the source of Origen’s concepts but also the 
ways in which his concepts differed from those of his predecessor. 

As in his discussions of other philosophical questions, Clement de- 
_velops and speaks about pagan and Christian symbols’ without dis- 
tinction. Even though he admits their obscure and hidden character," 
he stresses his belief that these symbols in no way derogate from the 
majesty of God, inasmuch as the Divine cannot be affected by any 
form of symbolic expression of Himself. The symbol, pagan as well 
as Christian, is part of the Divine. 

Clement mentions Pythagorean symbols without scruple:* he has 
even read a book about the Pythagorean symbols written by a certain 
Alexander.‘ He knows the symbolism in a great deal of mythological 
tradition as it had been renewed in the mystery religions in the im- 
mediate pre- and post-Christian era: the Corybantic Mysteries,’ the 
snake symbol of the Sabazia,’ and the symbol of the Gé Themis.’ In 
the Stromateis he also speaks of the symbols of the so-called Ephesic 


1ovuBodov, originally tally, token, contract (cf. Liddell & Scott, 1937, p. 1678), 
received only in the later Hellenistic era the meaning of a visible religious sign, a 
transcendental image. a “Sinnbild.” In spite of a vague variety of different uses, the 
term is translated throughout this paper by ‘symbol’. On the development of the 
wo.d see J. Gonda: Deiknymi, Amsterdam 1929; W. Miiri: Symbolon, Bern 1931; 
for a systematic elaboration, P. Tillich: Das rel. Symbol, Bl. f. deutsche Phil., I, 
277 sqq.; René Gilles: Le symbolisme dans lart religieux, Paris 1942; and for 
modern philosophical conceptions, Hans Regnéll: Symbolization and fictional ref- 
erence, Lund 1949: Herrmann Friedmann: Wissenschaft & Symbol, Munich 1949; 
and Ernst Cassirer: Der Begriff der symbolischen Formen, Leipzig 1921. 

*Strom. V, 24, 2. 

“ibid. V, 27, 1 and V, 28, 3. 

‘ibid. I, 69, 6. 

*Protr. II, 15, 3; cf. GCS 39, p. 135. 

“ibid. II, 16, 2; cf. GCS 39, p. 173. 

ibid. II, 22, 5; cf. GCS 39, p. 94. 
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Letters: Askios designating the Darkness; Kataskios designating the 
Light—the symbol meaning that the Divine is ornamented like the 
darkness beside the light.* He follows this with a discussion of the 
Egyptian “Symbol of the Rolling Wheel,” about which Dionysius— 
Thrax had written a pamphlet.” Clement’s seventh chapter reveals 
interesting details about the symbols in the Egyptian religion: a boy 
as the symbol of birth, an old man as the symbol of the passing from 
life to death, a sparrow-hawk (the old Egyptian bird) as the symbol 
of God—all represented on the Holy Portal of Diospolis;" besides 
other Egyptian symbols: the lion, the ox, the ibis,” even the two dogs 
that symbolized the two hemispheres.” 

On the one hand Clement symbolizes the profane world: day, for 
example, as the symbol of light,” ornament as the symbol of adul- 
tery.“ On the other hand he symbolized the Bible, saying, by way 
of illustration, that the two tablets of the decalogue” have symbolic 
meaning. In Str. VI, 84 ff., Clement develops an extended Pytha- 
gorean symbolism of numbers: 300 (Greek Tau)=the Cross, 25=the 
tribe Levi, the 300 ells"=a symbol of the Cross of the Lord, the 
3o—a symbol of Hope. 

Clement accepted, as did so many others of his age, the custom of 
symbolizing which the Romans, as well as the Hellenists, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Gnostics,” had practised. The wise man, according to 
Didymos,” uses the symbolic way of speaking. Thus the early the- 
ologian of Alexandria practised it, taking over as he did so a large 


"Strom. V, 45, 2; cf. GCS 39, p. 111. 

‘ibid. V, 45, 4; cf. GCS 39, p. 98. For the (Orphic) wheel symbol cf. J. Bachofen: 
Urreligion und antike Symbole vol. I, Leipzig 1926. 

Strom. V, 41, 4; cf. H. Frankfort: The Egyptian Religion, N. Y. 1948; S. A. B. 
Mercer: Etudes sur les origines de la religion de l’Egypte, London, 1929; The Re- 
ligion of Ancient Egypt, London, 1949. 

“For the bird symbolism, see Fr. Siihling: Die Taube als rel. Symbol im christl. 
Altertum, Freiburg i. Br. 1930, pp. 164 sqq. 

"Cf. A. Wiedemann: Der Tierkult d. alten Aegypter, Leipzig 1912, A. H. Callius: 
Symbolism of Animals and Birds, London 1911, and Adolf Erman: dAeg. Rel. 2, 
Leipzig 1913, p. 39; Religion der Agypter, Berlin 1934, pp. 25-47. 

*Protr. IX, 84, 6. 

“Paid. II, 123, 2. 

*Strom. VI, 133, 1. 

"ibid. 87, 1. 

“Cf. Roger Hincks: Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art, London 1939; J. Bachofen: 
op. cit. L. Franz: Symbolik d. Europ. Urzeit, Leipzig 1941, and the very elaborate 
work by Franz Cumont: Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains, Paris 
1942. 

*Strom. V, 46, 2; cf. GCS 39, p. 98. 
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tradition of what was originally Pythagorean or Egyptian or Hellen- 
istic symbolic material. 

Symbolon does not seem to have been of much importance m 
the work of Celsus. Twice it appeared in connection with auspices, 
where he maintained that as regards the future, animals teach by 
means of symbols.” He mentioned once the symbolism of the 
Mithras cult and of Zoroastrianism, speaking of the seven portals in 
the planetary system and of the symbol of the fixed star.” If he had 
known more about the symbolism in the different mystery religions, as 
Clement had known them, Celsus very likely would have taken ad- 
vantage of it by finding in it an exceedingly helpful instrument in his 
struggle with the Christian elements of his time. The allusion to 
auspicia, to be sure, reveals a rather lower form of religious thought 
than the subtle transcendentalism expressed by the symbolism of the 
Egyptians. 

Origen certainly had a direct, explicit knowledge of the pagan 
symbolon referring to Egyptian theology, in which animals are re- 
garded as “symbols of God.” He therefore knew that he could not 
reproach the Greeks for worshiping idols, because these, according 
to the Hellenistic conception, were not the gods themselves only 
“imitations (mimémata) of the true ones and symbols of these.’ 
He attacked the pagan cult and ridiculed it at exactly this point: 
that the Greeks had to have a visible symbol in order to ascend to 
something noetic!* This criticism reveals the decisive difference be- 
tween him and Clement: he cannot, as his great predecessor had 
done, accept without restriction the symbols of the Greek-Asiatic 
world. He cannot even approve of the Gnostic variety of this sym- 
bolism, in which circumcision became a symbol of a similar act 
undertaken in a higher Aeon in connection with some purgation.* 
Taking over this terminology, he meant it to be something distinct 
from the world of his immediate environment. 

In a few passages Origen did make use of the traditional method 
to symbolize by a visible picture or image something invisible, with- 
out any specific Christian implication. Judea symbolized something 


bid. VI, 22. 

bid. III, 18. 

ibid. VI, 14; cf. Maurice Bloomfield: The Symbolic Gods, Baltimore 1902. 

°K .K. VII, 44. 

“ibid. VI, 35, and also the passage in VI, 31 and the woman with the issue of 
blood in the Valentinian theology K.K. VI, 35. ee 


{ °K.K. IV, 88; al so in VIII, 45. 
{ 
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favorable; Galilee, something unfavorable.” The ox was a symbol 
for things earthy, the sheep for the coarse, the dove” for the hollow, 
for empty thoughts. Money was the symbol for that which is consid- 
ered to be fair but which actually is not.” The hand stood for the ac- 
tions,” the beard for the grown-up man.” The pagan moralism 
appeared when Origen spoke of Moses’ laying the candlestick in the 
tabernacle as a symbol for the idea that one should not hide the 
light of the Logos which the soul has grasped but rather put it on a 
candlestick.” Even the symbolism of numbers occurred when Origen 
spoke of the symbol of the sabbath number as one of peace and of 
the ten as being perfect and God’s own number.” These examples, 
however, were sporadic and infrequent in Origen’s work. Not only 
are the historical references which appear frequently in the work of 
Clement almost completely lacking, but the predominant majority of 
Origen’s symbol-passages use symbols in a very specific way, namely, 
in connection with Christ. 

The relation of something visible to something transcendent repre- 
sented in the symbol—a relation permanently valuable in any sym- 
bolistic cosmology or theology—was modified by Origen’s central 
christological concern. The symbol became an act, a person, or a 
saying in connection with Jesus Christ, the incarnate Logos; or any 
fact, person, or statement in the Old Testament or in the Church 
pointing to the Christ as the center of the divine history of salvation. 
These two main elements were fundamentally variations of a single 
line of thought. 

3. First, there were persons associated with Jesus, appearing prin- 
cipally in the stories of healing as narrated in the gospels, whom 
Origen called symbolon. The Canaanite woman whose demoniac 
daughter was healed by Jesus symbolized the mother of a soul which 
was cured.” The two blind men in the Gospel represented the spir- 
itually blind who had lost their sight because they had not kept the 


=John Com. XIII, 54 [369] Between[ ] the references in GCS! 

“Origen works here against the ancient symbolism in which the dove alwavs 
kept its precious symbolic value. Cf. Fr. Siihling: op. cit. 

"Iohn Com., X, 24 [124] in the exegesis of the purgation of the temple. 

*ibid. XXXII, 21 [268]. 

°K .K. VI, 79. 

“Luc-Fragm. 11 [IX 237, 14 sq.]. 

“Jer-Cat. 62 [III 228, 25]: the exact formulation originally might have been 
different, but cf. the first chapter of John-Com. X where Origen develops the per- 
fection of the number 1o. 

=Matth-Com. XI, 17. 
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ORIGEN’S CONCEPTION OF SYMBOLISM : 
Logos, but had viewed death.” Origen said in his introduction to his 
exegesis of the story of the son of the centurion that he would have 
to inquire of what the centurion and his son, who had been saved by 
Jesus, were symbols.“ Origen’s spiritual exegesis of this passage 
must be understood as the explication of that symbolic reference of 
the centurion and his son. Not only these two persons but even the 
slaves of the centurion held symbolic meaning.” 

Second, and running parallel to these figures, were the healings 
themselves. It was the miraculous (terdstion),” that which was ful- 
filled by the powers of Jesus (Aic, not Logos!), which Origen called 
symbolon.” The miraculous forces at work in the healings of Jesu 
symbolized those persons liberated from any illness and frailty by 
the word of God.” The miracle as a paradox did not exist in itself, 
performed for its own sake as a sensational act, but rather as a sign 
(sémeion), a symbol for something else: stmboldn tinos,” sjmboloén 
tindn.” Powerfully it reveals what can happen to every one of the 
believers in Christ—the one and only reason why Christ performed 
the miracle. In this interpretation is inherent Origen’s central con 
ception of the extremely symbolic character of the miracle. 

Not only the miracles“ but many other facts in the life of Jesu 
as well were interpreted as symbols. Origen said that the lifting uy 
of the hands of the Savior was analogous to the lifting up of th 
hands of Moses;“ that the two arrivals of Jesus in Cana meant his 
two arrivals on earth, his incarnation and his coming at the day of 
judgment,” the six days before the transfiguration after which the 
Lord rose to the mountain;“ that the foot-washing of Jesus implied 
the complete cleansing of the soul from every impurity;* that the cur- 
tain in the temple which was torn apart, according to the Passion 


“John-Com. XX, 39 [377]. 

“ibid. XIII, 58 [397]. 

loc. cit. [407]. 

ibid. XIII, 60 [452]. 
*Matth-Com. XI, 17 [62, 10]. 

*John-Com. VI, 33 [166]. 

“ibid. XIII, 64; cf. Schlingensiepen: Wunder d. N. T., pp. 104 sqq. 
“K.K. Il, 48. 

“zgenomena hypo Kvyrion, loc. cit. 

“Luc-Fragm 87 [IX 275. 9]. 

*John-Com. XIII. 60 [437 sqq.]. 

“Luc-Fragm. 21 [IX 242, 7]. 

“John-Com. XXXII, 8 and Jer.-Cat. 23. 
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Story, was a visible picture of the suffering of Christ when he de- 
parted from his disciples. 

| Finally, Origen thought that certain words of Jesus had meaning 
as symbolon. In his advice to the wealthy young man, Jesus in- 
structed him symbolically to seil his goods." In the purgation of 
the temple Jesus’ words were a sign that priests no longer served at 
the sanctuary.“ By his words Jesus created a sign, and this sign 
had to be understood as a symbol for something else. 

This first main aspect of the Origenistic symbolism was thus 
christocentric, meaning that the subjects of the symbols (instances 
from the life of Jesus, persons, healings, actions, sayings) surrounded 
Jesus as images of the noetic truth. Such a method of using sym- 
bols was not very different from the Hellenistic way of symbolizing, 
the picture being the connection that related the visible to the in- 
visible. Nevertheless, the implications of the differentiation became 
essential in the second aspect, the christological aspect of the symbol. 

4. The main trend in the Origenistic symbolism develops in the 
relation which he sees between the Old Testament and Jesus.” If 
one looks closely one can see that practically all aspects of the Old 
Testament have been used by Origen for a single purpose: to ex- 
press in as many ways as possible these references as pointing all 
to the same center, the person of the Savior, the Logos. 

The men of the Jewish religion are interpreted as symbols of 
Christ. Especially is this true of Jeremiah, about whom Origen’s 
homilies are a most remarkable christological interpretation of early 
Christian theology.” It is true also of Ezekiel, who in his very 
name (etymologically interpreted as “strength of God”) was a sym- 
bol for Christ." We find christological references in Elijah—the 
prophecy which does not teach the death of Jesus but his return to 
heaven after the period of his incarnation;~ and in Moses, when he 
turned away from the Lord, and when he returned to Him again.™ 


“Luc-Fragm. 25 [IX 245, 566]. 

“ibid. XVI, 18. 

*SJohn-Com. X, 24. 

“Cf. Redepenning: Origenes, Bonn, 1841-46, pp. 280 sqq., and J. Dani¢lou: Origéne, 
Paris 1948, pp. 148 sqq. 

“Jer-Hom. 1, 6. This passage shows that the whole relation Jeremiah-Christ 
tauta epi ton sotera anapheromena is expressed by “symbol”. 

"Sel. in Ez. I, 1[VIII 327, 30 sqq.]. 

VI, 28. 

“Jer-Hom. V, 8. 
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: Not only were people symbols for the Savior, but place names as 
- well, the names of Jerusalem and Zion.” In this case, all traditionai 
symbolism has disappeared entirely. One could understand Jeru- 
- salem as a symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem, the place where Jesus ‘ 
_ lives and heals and preaches, but to speak of Jerusalem as a symbol : 
of the person of Jesus is the extreme expression of the christological t 
tool into which Origen moulds the symbol. c 
As for Jerusalem, its whole cult participates in this symbolic ref- a 
erence. Not the town alone, but the temple and the worship mean t 
the same.” The legal sacrifices are symbols of the sacrifice of Christ.” t 
y 


symbols o. the great mysteries.” The priests’ laws and sacrifices as 
presented in the Old Testament, Origen argues against Celsus, are 
only symbols;” and so are the animals in their separation into clean 
and unclean.” The Law of the Old Testament, with all its rules, 
sacrifices, and orders, including even the temple and its service, is , 


one great symbol of the sacrifice Christ had made. As a matter of 


fact, even the altar is an imitation and a symbol (miméma kai sym- ‘ 
bolon) of that heavenly altar where Jesus rules.” Although it is not ¥ 
primarily an Old-New Testament relation in this case, the christologi- 
cal reference is evident. I 
The general idea of directing the first part of the Bible toward i 
Jesus Christ as a center in the symbolic reference appears in one h 
“more special aspect: the symbolic meaning of the wood. Explaining . 
Bn scene in Jeremiah where Jeremiah’s enemies try to throw wood 
into the bread,” Origen says that in such an instance the wood was ' 
-a symbol for the suffering of Jesus.” In a Greek fragment of the ; 
Leviticus Homilies he says in reference to Leviticus 14:4 that the 
cedar wood used for Solomon’s precious temple had to be purified ; 
XVI, 15; K.K. 42. f 
“ibid. V, 42. € 
*John-Com. VI, 54; K.K. V, 44. - 
ibid. IV, 22. 
“ibid. IV, 13. 
ibid. V, 49. 


Jos-Hom. XXVI. 3 [Greek Fr. VII, 23 sq.] 
“Ter. 22, 29 (LXX). 
"Jer-Hom. X, 2 The same in K.K.: Celsus did not understand that the principle 


Begs. wooed came death. through wood came life (the line Adam-Christ). has t: 
be understood tropologically: VI. 37 * 
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because it was a symbol of the saving wood (soteriddous xylou) in 
which the Savior triumphed.” 

Parallel to this symbolic interpretation of the Old Testament runs 
the symbolic meaning of the liturgical act, which like the Old Testa- 
ment is interpreted as positively christological. The two attitudes in 
the act of prayer are Christ-symbols: it is necessary, Origen de- 
clares, to bend the knees when one worships, for to do so is to create 
a symbol “of him who humiliated and subordinated himself;"“ and 
the one who prays has also, symbolically, to be directed eastward, 
toward the rising of the true light.” The passage in John 1:9, “That 
was the true light,” shows clearly enough that Origen understands 
this in a christological way: the posture of the body in the act of 
prayer shows how Christ is the center of worship, as he was the 
center for the exegesis of the Old Testament. 

In two passages an eschatological element appears. Jericho, fallen 
by the sound of the trumpets, is a symbol for the surprise at the end 
of life,” and the law’s decrees about foods are symbols of what will 
nourish and strengthen our souls “there.”” In these, of course, 
what one calls eschatological is the Origenistic conception of the end, 
the final judgment, very far from the doctrine of the early church. 
It is thus not genuinely christological either. If we mention it here, 
it is to notice the symbolizing of the final event, the “end,” which 
has been, since the christological preaching of the apostolic age, in- 
separably tied up with the figure of Christ. 

Going back once more to Clement of Alexandria, we find some in- 
dications of this christological symbolism, not very well developed, to 
be sure, but nevertheless already existing. Blood and milk, Clement 
declares in the Paidagogos, are a symbol! for the suffering of the 
Lord and his teaching.” We find in Clement also a passage explain- 
ing Proverbs 20:1; “The scripture calls the wine a mystical symbol 
for the holy blood.”” Both these are decidedly christological ref- 
erences, though the second one, the symbol in connection with the 


“Lev.Hom. VIII, 10 [Greek Fragm. VI, 409, 3sqq.]. in this respect, Origen 
stands in the line, Paul-Barnabas, which has recently found its extreme interpreta- 
tion in Wilhelm Vischer: Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testamentes, 1934/1942. 

“P.E. XXXI, 3. 

“ibid. XXXII. 

“Jer-Cat. 35. 

“John-Com. X, 15 [85]. 

“Paid. I, 50, 1, also II, 61, 3 

“ibid. II, 29, 1. 
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ORIGEN’S CONCEPTION OF SYMBOLISM 


wine-blood, seems not to have come forward into the work of Origen. 
5. In the distinction between the traditional Greek symbolism ard 

i the concepts of Origen, it may be objected that this does not mean 
any very great originality in Origen’s theology; that he simply re- 
a placed the profane-spiritual world with a christological-spiritual one. 
It must be remembered, however, that with Origen there is not just 

a reference of this visible area of .the world to an invisible, ideal, 

{ noetic one—although this relation does exist too. In the given pas- 
sages there is indeed a reference to things of the earth, to a person 
existing in flesh and blood. The people around Christ are truly sym- 
bols of something noetic, of course—of the word, of the Logos, or of 
Christ himself. But the time before Christ, the time represented in 
the Old Testament, is one great symbol for Christ’s appearance; and 
the time after him, the worship in the church, again symbolizes him. 
3ut the Incarnate Son Himself becomes the center of all that, for 
the past as well as for the future.” This is exactly the point where 
one sees the distinctive difference between Origen and Greek the- 
ology. Any Hellenist would have agreed fully when Origen said that 
God does not exist in any symbol." But he would have protested 
violently when he heard Origen say that with the arrival of Christ 


the symbol had been fulfilled. 


With the arrival of the true high priest, the symbolic one ceases 
to exist; and once the real sacrifice, accomplished for the sins of man- 
kind, has been carried out, the symbolic one disappears.” This is 
just the situation Jesus came into: to fulfill the sacrifice as the real 
and great high priest, to annul the preparative and symbolic char- 
acter of the old laws in cult and thought. In Christ the ‘symbol ends.” 

A fragment from the Joshua Homilies shows very clearly what 
Origen understands: when Moses went through the sea, there was no 
order at all; Jesus set an order of hosts and fulfilled the symbol.“ A 
very unhellenistic idea, indeed! A human figure as a non-symbolic 
-centtr and object of the entire symbolism of worship and history! 
Ths reveals distinctly how-Origen, in spite of his terminology and of 


“This christological intention has to be seen, or else one has to scorn Origen’s 

= rtaking, as Bigg did (The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, London 1886, pp. 
148 sqq.): “They found symbols where there was no symbol.” 

™Matth. Com. XVII, 28. 

"bid. XVI, 3. 

®With the arrival of the Christ, the rule of the angels over the nations: ends; cf 
K. Daniélou, op. cit., pp. 228 sqq. 
“Jos-Hom. 1, 4 [Greek Fragment VII 291, 25 sqq.]. 
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his affinity to Greek thought, understood the chief concern of Chris- 
tianity: Christ as the center. His disciples, the persons around him 
whom he healed and saved, even his own actions and words, are 
symbols; but not Jesus Christ himself. Origen nowhere says that 
Jesus (as person, in his existence) was a symbol for anything. Sym- 
bolism before him, around him, after him, but never, Origen says, in 
him. 

This thought, that the symbol is annulled with the arrival of the 
Christ, meant a depreciation of the value of the symbol. Origen un- 
doubtedly saw this fact and realized the consequences of it. The 
miracles done by the Lord were not only symbols of certain truths: 
they were meant also to bring people to the gospel.” The best illus- 
tration of the Origenistic subordination of the symbol-conception is 
the attack against the pagan symbolism as represented by Celsus. 
He insists that it is ridiculous that one must first pass by a visible 
picture, a symbol, if one aspires to something noetic. The Christian 
—the whole world being a temple—can pray anywhere.” At first no 
christolegical implication seems to be found in this statement. Yet, 
again, this is precisely the Christian doctrine: because of the incarna- 
tion of the Logos, the symbol could be replaced by the Christ him- 
seli—a very sharp attack upon image worship in any more or less 
subtle form.” 

The main passage in this connection is given in Exh. Mart.: “The 
friends do not read the things through riddles, through mere wisdom 
of words (phonén) and somatic expressions (/exedn) and symbols 
and types but en eidei.”” The actual content of theology is above the 
symbol,-no longer an enigma. The Old Testament was full of enig- 
mas, and this is the reason why one does not grasp the meaning of 
the symbolism unless one looks at its fulfillment in the New Testa- 
ment. In the New Testament the mysteries are open, and openly 
one may perceive the pure noetic truth. The consequent doctrine of 
subordination in the whole thought of Origen, beginning with his 
duality, Father-Son, and ending with the gradual reconciliation of 
the cosmological stages of the souls, finds here another expression: 
visibility-symbol, symbol-Christ—a double subordination. 


*K.K. II, 48. 

“ibid. VII, 44. 

“This line would have to be considered very strongly, if one tried to trace the 
Eastern image-worship back to Origen. 

*®Exh. Mart. XIII [I, 13, 13-15] 
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At this moment, however, one of the great difficulties in the system 
of Origen presents itself, a difficulty which has its source in Origen’s 
ambiguity in dealing with the primary Christian doctrine, and in his 
Hellenistic heritage. On the one hand he asks what is symbolic in the 


scripture text, whether a certain passage does not contain something 


that has happened as a symbol for something else.” It is important 
to him that whatever is miraculous or paradoxical must be regarded 
as symbolic for something else, except in some rare cases where it is 
written that the deed was done by Jesus or Moses or another of the 
saints.” If one wants the truth about Jesus—so Origen defends his 
christology against Celsus—one cannot regard only the Jexis and the 
historia, but one has to see the symbols in them. The visible, the 
word and the fact, do not exist in themselves,” and one misunder- 
_ stands the scripture if one reads them as such; the exegete has to ex- 
amine the text and discover its symbolic reference. 

Yet exactly this relation, on the other hand, is said to be inferior 
to the pure truth, which, free from any symbol or types, valid after 
the arrival of the Kyrios, is read by the “friends,” the Christians.“ 
The term, there declared as the goal of the interpretation, is here 
limited. The altar which Gad and Manasse built is not the true one 


but only a symbol of it, whereas the true heavenly altar exists where 
Jesus rules.” The real unhellenistic character of this limitation is not 
the transcendental one—a Greek might have admitted that—but the 
immanent christological one: the end of the symbol in an earthly act. 


One may define here a double aspect of the concept of the symbol 
in Origen. It is a tool used in overcoming the mere literal character 
of the scripture, almost parallel to sémeion™ and to the exegetical 
principle of anagégé—allégoria—t pos, strictly serving the one and 
only purpose of explaining the entire Bible, including its ecclesiastical 
continuations, as a picture for Jesus, the Christ. The Christ, how- 
ever, stands above it, fulfilling it, ending the riddle, creating there- 
with a subordination of the symbol which originally did not exist in 
it. One has to search in the life of Jesus for the symbols, lying in 
the mere expressions, words, and facts; and yet these symbols are not 


*®John-Com. XXXII, 6 
®ibid. XIII, 60. 

"KK. Il, 69 

Mart. loc. cit. 
SJos-Hom. XVI, 3. 
“John-Com. X, 24. 
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the last and final meaning for the real Christians. Origen develops 
the symbolic character of the foot-washing, of the words at the 
cleansing of the temple, of the two arrivals of Christ in Cana; but 
he never symbolizes the Savior himself, never refers to the person 
Jesus as a symbol for something else (symbolon tinos or tindn). On 
the one side, one has to search for the symbol; on the other, one has 
to overcome it. 

We have given the symbolon passages in the original texts of Origen. 
If we take the whole of his work, we shall find evidences of symbol- 
ism integrated in his christology. Christ, the light, the word, the true 
bread and nourishment for souls—these are undoubtedly symbolic 
conceptions. In the famous passage John Comm., I, 22, where Ori- 
gen praises the person who sees Jesus no longer as doctor or as shep- 
herd or as redeemer but as truth and logos and justice, a symbolistic 
reference cannot be denied. One might interpret the passage to mean 
that Logos and Truth and Justice do not seem to belong for Origen 
in the realm of “symbolon.” Otherwise his attack on Celsus becomes 
worthless, if the higher form of knowledge of God still remains on 
the same level as that by which the Greeks seek God, namely, that 
of the symbol. But such an interpretation does not eliminate the 
fact that a symbolism is involved here. Christ as redeemer or doc- 
tor, as well as the other “higher” postulates, holds for us a positively 
symbolic character. 

One would be mistaken therefore in speaking of a christology in 
Origen which is free from the Greek symbolistic subordination. His 
conception of Christ the Logos was too Greek to be pressed into the 
Christian scheme of history. ‘This paper should show, however, by 
Origen’s use of the term symbolon, this theologian’s awareness that 
the Christ of the church was more than the Platonic participation of 
the idea, more than the Philonean symbol in any perfect form. If 
this designation, “Jesus a symbol for something else,” nowhere ap- 
pears, it is not to eliminate all symbolism in his christology but 
rather to bring forth a typical Christian element within Origen’s 
system: the existence of the Jesus Nazarenus as a hic et nunc in 
history. 

One of the great tasks, as well as illusions, of the recent mono- 
graphs on Origen has been to bring this first Christian system down 
to one line, to a systematic unity.” To understand this theologian, 


Cf. the introduction in Walther Vélker: Das Vollkommenheitsideal d. Origenes, 
Tiibingen 1931. 
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114 ORIGEN’S CONCEPTION OF SYMBOLISM 

- however, means to admit that in spite of an undoubtedly primary 
Christian aim in his thought and even more in his life—so entirely 
misunderstood by a whole series of Origen interpreters“—a polarity 
between his Christian and his Hellenistic backgrounds remains, even 
though, as the last years of his life prove,” he would never have 

; hesitated to put himself completely and without compromise on the 
Christian side. 
7 The christology, the contradictions of which have been so often 
discussed by writers up to Daniélou, shows another aspect of this 
4 ambiguity. One has to see, so to speak, this hidden dialectic, or the 
fundamental questions remain riddles throughout his work. The 
double subordination already mentioned in this paper is contradictory 
in itself: one has to seek the symbol in the visible, and yet the 
Greeks are attacked sharply for using symbols. The lifting of Christ’s 
arms is a symbolical act—but Christ came to fulfill the symbol. Ac- 
cording to the Alexandrian background, Jesus had to represent a 
symbo!l—a perfect one, of course, but still a symbol. As much as he 
could, Origen modified this symbolism and even limited its value by 
his conception of subordination. Even more, he realized a non-sym- 
bolical element of the traditional christology. And in this realization 
one of the great tensions in his system was created. 

6. Finally, there are two other topics that must be dealt with. One 
is that, because of suspicion in the matter and disinclination to use 
Origen for a theological-historical tendency, symbolon has been re- 
cently translated by the word “sacrament.”™ If one looks at the 
symbol passages, one can see that Origen really does apply the term 
in connection with the sacrament, both for the bread and for the 
baptism. The implications associated with the word “sacrament,” 
however, are lacking in the references given for the word “symbol.” 

If the bread is said to be a symbol for human gratitude toward God 
(the double meaning of the Greek eucharistia, gratitude-Lord’s sup- 
per). there is neither a sacramental act nor any sacramental efficacy 
involved. The death of Christ is not even mentioned—a simple 
“symbolic” relation which no theologian would otherwise identify 


“See. J. Denis: De la philosophie d’Origéne, Paris. 1888; E. de Fave: Origéne, 
1923 sqq., on one side; and see Latko: Origen’s Concept of Penance, Quebec 1948: 
Prat: Origéne, Paris 1907, and H. de Lubac, Paris 1943 sqq., on the other. 

“With the Matth. Com. as the main work. 

J. Daniélou: op. cit., p. 75. Cf. the book report in Theologische Zeitschrift, 1950. 
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SAMUEL LAEUCHLI 115 
with the meaning of “sacrament.”” The application in connection 
with baptism seems to be more proper: the “water bath” (i.e. the 
baptism) is a symbol of the purgation of the soul from which all the 
soil of wickedness has been washed away.” Yet this cleansing bath, 
“symbol of being cleaned,” comparable to the one of John the Bap- 
tist or to the similar acts of the mystery religions,” has, in this 
terminological connection at least, no relation at all to the “baptism 
in the death of Christ,” the main aspect of the Pauline idea of this 
sacrament. The applications of the term in these contexts are there- 
fore not very helpful, certainly not by giving the information about 
the development of the sacramental theology that one might hope 

The second topic is this. An earthly factor existing symbolically 
for something else does not mean for Origen an interpretation of his- 
tory in which he sees the past as well as the holy present as a symbol 
for the Christ, for the Logos-world, for the noetic. It is not just a 
theological and exegetical aspect, the being within a certain perspec- 
tive—a modern essay about symbolism might give such a view of 
history in such a way.” But for Origen the symbol as anything else 
in the theological terminology is but an objective part of the cosmo- 
logical structure of the world: God created, through Christ, the cos- 
mos and (with it) the symbols of the holy mysteries of theosebeia.” 
They are therefore parts of the created world. The miraculous does 
not have an autonomous existence; it has been carried out, by Jesus 
or another, in order to show something else.” Moses actually was 
a symbol” and so were the healings,” and the words Jesus had 
spoken.” One finds the clearest example for this interpretation in the 


“This is the beginning of the use of ‘symbol’ in the eucharistic connection, not 
developed, however. till Eusebius (IV 89D), Palladius (Vita Chrysostomi 26E, 
40B) and Theod. (IV 56C). 

"John-Com. VI, 33. 

“Ac. $5. 

“Cf. Reitzenstein: Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen, 3d ed., Leipzig 1927. 

“Rom. 6, 3 sq., Col. 6, 11 sq. : 

“Matth-Com. XIV, 22 is very uncertain. Perhaps creed (Ir. Tert., Cassian, and 
Cyril Alex.) but not yet in this meaning in Cl. Al. Certainly not ordination, as 
Huetius meant (Opera Origenis II], Paris 1640, p. 645). 

“Cf. Hans Regnéll: op. cit., pp. 41 sqq., 77 sqq. 

“John-Com. VI. 6 [31]. 

“Matth. Com. XI, 17. 

“Jer-Hom. V, 8. 

“John-Com, VI. 33. 
“ibid. X, 24. 
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116 PROFESSOR PROCKSCH’S THEOLOGY 
passage wherein Origen transfers the line about the wood of the Old 
Testament to the cross of Christ: the wood was a symbol right then, 
tote! This tote, stressing the historical existence of some fact, should 
give objective meaning to the symbolic reference Origen explains. If 
Jesus was the main event of history and if both testaments are but 
witnesses to this one and only fact, these testified relations, in our 
case called symbols, have to be objective too. A modern science of 
history, so much accustomed to separating history and its meaning, 
might sharply disagree on this point. But the fact remains that 
Origen has to be understood in this objective way, for he never would 
have admitted that the reference is less than the object itself to 
which it refers. 

One could not say that symbolon was Origen’s main term in his 
contemplation of history or in his exegesis. The typological and ana- 
gogical aspects were much more important for him. Nevertheless it 
shows us how well, in spite of all the ambiguities within this late 
Hellenistic tool, he realized that any truly Christian system must put 
the Savior in the center of any reference, of any symbol. 


PROFESSOR PROCKSCH’S THEOLOGY OF 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By Cutusert A. Smmpson 
General Theological Seminary 


Theologie des Alten Testaments. By Otto Procksch. Géiitersloh: C. Berthelsmann 
Verlag, 1950, pp. viii + 787. DM 26. 

This massive work opens with the affirmation “All theology is 
Christology. Jesus Christ is the only figure in our world of experience 
in which the revelation of God is complete.” A brief elaboration of 
this thesis, in which the author speaks of Christ dwelling in the 
Church and in individual Christians, is followed by a statement of 
the relationship of Christ and the Church to the Old Testament. A 
clear distinction is drawn between the study of the development of 
the religion of Israel, and the study of the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. The former may be pursued with complete disregard for the 
concept of revelation, and the scholar need be in no way identified 
‘vith *he religion he is investigating. The theologian, on the other 
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hand, insists that if the fact of revelation is ignored it is impossible 
to understand the Bible, the record of God’s revelation of himself to 
Israel, and of the manner of that revelation. This can be grasped only 
by the believer. Nevertheless, the theologian cannot ignore history, 
both for the reason that the revelation was through history, and also 
because God himself entered into history at the Incarnation. The 
introduction closes with a sympathetic sketch of the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, in which it is shown how the his- 
torical method was subordinated to the typological and the allegori- 
cal until the nineteenth century. 

Part I describes the historical process in and through which the 
divine self-revelation came to Israel. The stories of the patriarchs 
are sagas with an historical nucleus, and it is this nucleus which is 
important. In the Abraham cycle this is to be found in the account of 
the founding of the sanctuary at Beersheba in honor of E/ Olam, the 
Everlasting God (Gen. 21:33). This indicates that Abraham had ap- 
prehended the fact that God is without beginning, that he is not lim- 
ited by space or time, and that, as is shown by his promises, he con- 
trols the future. That is, Abraham’s idea of God was, in substance, 
already that which finds expression in the Old Testament as a whole. 
And his self-giving faith (Gen. 22) was the fruit of his fear of God 
—the fear which is fundamental to all religion. The God of Abraham 
was also the God of Isaac and of Jacob. Israel was originally another 
figure than Jacob, with whom he was later identified. It was of him 
that the saga of Penuel (Gen. 32:23ff) was originally told, and this 
significantly records how an unknown deity revealed himself to him 
and in blessing him took him into a unique relationship with himself. 
This God, designated El-Elohe-Israel (Gen. 33:20), demanded the ex- 
clusive allegiance of the tribes which claimed descent from Israel—a 
demand which finds expression in the story of their burying the 
images of other gods at Shechem (Gen. 35:4). In the course of time 
the Jacob tribes found their way into Egypt. Because the God of 
the fathers was not bound to any one sanctuary they were able there 
to maintain effectively their faith in him, and so to preserve their 
identity. 

The tribe of Levi, descendants of Israel, also moved into Egypt 
independently. Moses was a member of this tribe, and to him was 
revealed the name of Jahveh. El-Elohe-Israel and El Olam were thus 
shown to be one deity, the same for ever, personal in the highest 
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sense, whose being is in himself. At Sinai the glory of Jahveh was 
revealed in the thunder and there by the inauguration of the cove- 
nant, the terms of which, contained in the decalogue, were imposed by 
Jahveh, the two groups, the sons of Jacob and the sons of Israel, 
were fused into an embryonic nation. A covenant creates a relation- 
ship other than a natural relationship. The implication is therefore 
that Jahveh is no tribal god, but is and always has been outside and 
independent of the community of Israel which he founded by an his- 
toric act. Thus the nation was from the beginning fundamentally a 
religious rather than a political entity. 

In Canaan the twelve tribes formed an amphictyony with its center 
at Shiloh where the ark was enshrined. There the cult and the legal 
system developed. The destruction of Shiloh threatened the continued 
existence of the amphictyony, a peril which was avoided by the in- 
stitution of the monarchy. From the beginning the king had a sacral 
character, reflecting the sacral character of Israel. Not only was he, 
like the judges, a charismatic leader, possessed by the Spirit of Jah- 
veh; his anointing clothed him with an indelible divine authority. 
David, by bringing the ark to Jerusalem, both secured for the city the 
prestige which Shiloh had formerly possessed, and made his dynasty 
the legitimate heir of the glorious past, the very symbol of the nation, 
thus laying the foundations of the messianism which finds expression 
in II Sam. 7 and 23:1-7. 

But over against the king there always stands the fateful figure of 
the prophet, the bearer of the divine revelation. Procksch outlines the 
course of the increasing conflict between them, beginning with Eiijah, 
the first absolute monotheist we know. It was the pre-exilic canoni- 
cal prophets who proclaimed the coming judgment of God upon Israei 
for its lack of faith and love. They all believed that at least a 
remnant of the nation would survive, and stated this faith in terms of 
son of David messianism. Their attitude towards the cult varied— 
that of Isaiah was the most favorable. Yet even he condemned sacri- 
fice, infected as it inevitably was with the idea of opus operatum, 
and apparently looked forward to a torah liturgy. He and Amos 
made a distinction between Jerusalem and the other sanctuaries, thus 
anticipating Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy was a positive statement of 
the principles of eighth century prophecy, drawn up to protect the 
faith of Israel, and never intended to be the law of the state. Josiah’s 
action in making it so (Procksch accepts the Chronicler’s account of 
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CUTHBERT A. SIMPSON 119 
two Josianic reforms) was condemned by Jeremiah because it ex- 
ternalized the one divine command that Israel should hear God’s 
voice, mediated through their relationship to him. This relationship 
he described in the oracle on the new covenant in which he stated the 
true meaning of Israel’s unique experience. It was this that the au- 
thors of Deuteronomy had been trying to discern and to express, 
however inadequately they succeeded. Their insistence on the Jeru- 
salem temple as the one legitimate place of sacrifice was devoid of po- 
litical implications. It was rather an effort to re-affirm the fact that 
Israel was a religious community, freely chosen by God and taken 
into a unique relationship with him, a relationship which had found 
clearer expression in the days of the old amphictyony than in the na- 
tional institution of the monarchy. With this Jeremiah was in agree- 
ment: a state organization was ultimately irreconcilable with Israel's 
vocation. But when Jeremiah saw that the error of opus operatum, 
far from being jettisoned, had fastened itself upon the structure of 
the deuteronomists, he turned against them. 

The deuteronomic idea of Jerusalem as the holy city was however 
taken up by Deutero-Isaiah. The one God, the Holy One of Israel, 
was re-creating his people that they might bring all nations to him. 
To this end he had raised up Cyrus his anointed to be the sacral 
king of Israel, thus fulfilling in part the messianic expectations of the 
older prophets. From Jerusalem, the center of the re-created com- 
munity, the word of God will go out to the world. Not the messianic 
king but the holy people will be the heir of David and of the divine 
promises made to him. To this people the Messiah will come, the 
Servant of the Lord who is to suffer and die and rise from the dead. 
The holy community thus envisioned found historical expression in 
the church-state of the Priestly Code, the primary form of which 
Procksch regards as pre-exilic. Upon this document Ezekiel, priest, 
prophet and pastor, was to some extent dependent. At the same time 
he was the father of apocalyptic. Overwhelmed by his realization of 
the transcendence of God and the appalling pride of man, he began 
his ministry by insisting upon the inevitability of the destruction of 
Jerusalem for its religious and political apostasy. With the fulfillment 
of this prediction his message changed to one of hope for the future. 
The community would be restored, a community of persons each of 
whom stood in a responsible relationship to God. This community 
would be indwelt by the Spirit, and over it David, raised from the 
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dead, would reign as Messiah, that all men might know that Jahveh 
is God. The messianic hope continued to find expression in the es- 
chatology of the restoration prophets. With the reform of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, however, it receded into the background, and the church- 
state of Israel became a concrete reality, ruled by the high priest who, 
from the temple where God dwelt among his people, administered 
the divine law revealed to Moses and preserved in the Pentateuch, 
the classic confession of Israel’s faith. But the dynamic of prophecy 
was not to be shut up in the institution. It broke out again in the son 
of David messianism of the Chronicler, in the “agonizing questioning 
of the book of Job, in the Psalms and other Writings and in the 
apocalyptic literature with its doctrine of resurrection and its procla- 
mation of the imminence of the kingdom of God. 

In the second part of the book a systematic treatment of the theo- 
logical ideas of the Old Testamrent is presented under three main head- 
ings—God and the World, God and [His] People, and God and Man. 
Grouped under the first of these are revelation, creation, and the cos- 
mic structure; under the second, the choice of Israel, the cult, the 
moral order, and the messianic hope; under the third, faith, atone- 
ment, and communion with God. A more extended summary is im- 
possible here. 


The book has in it qualities of greatness. It is penetrating in its 
analysis of the thought of the various books of the Old Testament, 
and masterly in its ordered presentation of the ideas thus discerned. 
Furthermore the author’s own deep faith in the Living God informs 
the whole, always naturally, never self-consciously. We cannot but be 
grateful to him for this, his last work, which is the fine flower of a 
lifetime of devotion to God and his word. 


But its structure makes for repetitiousness. In the systematic treat- 
ment of ideas there is much reiteration of what has been said earlier 
in the historical presentation. To some extent this may be due to the 
fact, noted by Dr. Gerhard von Rad in his fine and sympathetic 
foreword, written after the author’s death, that the book is based upon 
lectures delivered by Procksch again and again throughout his long 
career. He was always vitally interested in the theology of the Old 
Testament, even in the days when such an interest was regarded as 
something of an eccentricity, and he regarded his courses on this sub- 
ject as the most important he gave. What in a book is repetitiousness 
may in a course of lectures be simply due to emphasis and re-empha- 
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sis On important points. If the two parts represent two separate 
courses of lectures, given perhaps in successive years, this would ac- 
count in part for the frequent introduction of the historical into the 
systematic treatment. 


But only in part: for it would seem that Procksch never succeeded 
in really relating history to theology. This is, of course, one of the 
problems which still confronts any scholar who writes on the theology 
of the Old Testament. To its solution, however, Procksch has made 
little contribution. That God revealed himself through history is in- 
deed one of the major theses of the book; yet one is left wondering 
what Procksch means by it. He insists again and again that the pro- 
phet, not the priest, let alone the community (and this despite his 
interpretation of the new covenant in Jeremiah), is the recipient and 
hearer of God’s revelation of himself. The meditation of the com- 
munity upon what the prophet has proclaimed seems to be no part 
of the dialectic of revelation. This, it may be suggested, accounts for 
Procksch’s predisposition to ascribe to the individual prophet himself 
material in his book which rather expresses the divinely guided re- 
ponse of the community to the events of history illuminated by the 
word which the prophet had uttered. An instance of this is Procksch’s 
repeated contention that the messianic oracles in the book of Isaiah 
were spoken by Isaiah himself. But these oracles, if they have any 
connection at all with historical events, can only have been uttered in 
a religious and moral situation very different from that which ob- 
tained during Isaiah’s ministry. If they were uttered by Isaiah, then 
it can scarcely be held that the revelation to which they bear witness 
was mediated through events. It will have been rather an immediate, 
oracular revelation promising a glorious future for Israel before Israel 
had repented. But this would have been an implicit denial of the 
reality of history. Procksch in making the prophet the sole recipient 
of revelation really takes him out of history. For a true discernment 
of the reality of history and its relation to theology, there must be a 
much more thorough-going analysis of the books of the prophets 
than Procksch allows, and a distinction made between the utterances 
of the prophets of judgment and those of the prophets of salvation 
and hope who were raised up by God to give expression to the aspir- 
ing faith which he had implanted in his people. 

The same tendency to minimize, if not to disregard, the part of 


the community in the process of revelation marks Procksch’s treat- 
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ment of the historical books and the Wisdom Literature. The dis- 
missal on page 443 of Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and Esther 
as three secular compositions which were first canonized after the 
time of Christ is unfortunate in its implications. Time and chance, 
sexual love, and nationalism are surely factors of importance in life 
and in theology. The inclusion of these books in the canon of the 
Old Testament was itself revelational, and it was the work of the 
community. 

Von Rad tells us in the foreword that the work was written under 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty. Procksch had postponed 
preparing his lectures for publication until after his retirement; but 
because of the war contact with the university and its library was im- 
possible and he was unable to refer to books which he did not himself 
possess—including much of the most recent work on his subject. The 
effect of this isolation is seen in his work, not least in the absence of 
any real connection between the introduction and the body of the 
book. In the introduction Procksch states that since Christ is the 
center of all theology the meaning and fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment is to be found only in him. In the body of the book, however, 
there is no theological justification of this statement; and, significantly, 
in the conclusion no reference is made to it. Yet Procksch provides all 
the material necessary for the theological argument. One can only 
suppose that cut off from contact with others, he failed to see that he 
had not made clear what was implicit in his thought. 

But though the book to a certain extent thus lacks unity, and, failing 
to recognize the significance of the community in the process of reve- 
lation, has made little contribution to the solution of the basic question 
of the relation of history to theology, it is nevertheless of extraordi- 
nary value. For it is a penetrating and exhaustive compendium of the 
theological ideas of the Old Testament, and a most moving affirmation 
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Geschichte Israels. By Martin Noth. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950, pp 
vii + 395. DM 19.80. 

The undiminished vitality of German scholarship is shown not only 
by the increasing stream of fine individual publications which is reach- 
ing this country but also by the renewed appearance of excellent 
volumes in series such as have contributed so much to international 
theological science in the past. One is particularly grateful for the 
post-war additions to the Eissfeldt Handbuch zum alten Testament 
and for the new ser-es of Gottingen Theological Textbooks, of which 
Arthur Weiser’s Einleitung in das alte Testament is one number and 
to which the present volume is the latest addition. It is a book of the 
same scope as Oesterley and Robinson’s standard History of Israel 
in English, although not quite as extensive in sheer number of words, 
and has the advantage of appearing nearly twenty years later. Since, 
in spite of depression and war, those years have been by no means 
unproductive, particularly in the field of archaeological discovery and 
the assimilation and integration of discoveries previously made, this 
is no small advantage. Although in the nature of the subject no book 
of this kind can be regarded as definitive and there are many things 
in it with which many, if not most, scholars would heartily disagree, 
vet it may be safely recommended as the latest word on the subject 
by one who is eminently qualified to say it. 

“Israel,” the author insists, is not a nation but an idea which ap- 
pears under a variety of forms. It was first of all a sacral amphicty- 
ony; then a nation with a king; and finally, a cultic community. Al- 
though this is not the division which appears in the table of contents, 
yet these three phases in Israel’s religious and political life constitute 
the basic outline of the book. To those who are familiar with Noth’s 
previous work, and particularly with his studies in tradition-history 
(Ueberlieferungsgeschichte), it will not come as any surprise that the 
most distinctive, as well as the most debatable, part of the book is 
that which deals with the per:od of the “amphictyony.” The author 
denies that the term Israel had any meaning prior to the settlement in 
Canaan. It was around the shrine of Shechem, possibly under the 
leadership of Joshua, that a group of previously unrelated clans (pro- 
bably those which were later grouped as the “Leah” tribes) formed 
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themselves into a sacral association on the analogy of other six-or- 
twelve-tribe amphictyonies of the region. They were later joined by 
“the house of Joseph” and at some unknown period by the four re- 
maining tribes. Into this union of tribes there poured three streams 
of tradition (although it is uncertain with which group any one of 
them is connected): viz., the traditions of the patriarchs, the story of 
the Exodus, and the memory of a theophany at Sinai. These three 
originally had no connection with each other and were artificially con- 
flated into a single unified and superficially self-consistent body of 
traditions only after the formation of Israel in Palestine. Moses was 
a historical figure, but little can be said of the role he played beyond 
the fact that he was certainly not a law-giver, nor the founder of a 
nation or a religion. This reconstruction of the early history of Israel, 
although admittedly an ingenious rearrangement of the elusive data, 
is not likely to commend itself to any large group of scholars, partly 
because of its utterly hypothetical character but more particularly 
because, to the present reviewer a least, it seems to leave out of con- 
sideration the basic question, “Why:” The unique character of Is- 
rael’s history, to which Noth gives abundant testimony, demands an 
adequate cause, either a unique creative personality such as Moses, 
or a unique event such as the Exodus—or both. The author has de- 
prived both Moses and the Exodus of creative significance, but has 
provided the reader with no hint of a substitute. 

The early pages of the book are stimulating, even though one may 
be compelled personally to attach a higher value to Israel’s tradition 
than the author does and to draw more conservative conclusions. ‘The 
remainder of the book is equally stimulating but in ways which are 
more likely to command general assent. Noth js a skilful and inter- 
esting guide through the complexities of his story, which ends only 
in the second century A.D. with the revolt of Bar-Cocheba. This is 
an important book which will undoubtedly continue to be a standard 
work for many years to come. oe 

Ropert C. Dentan 


From Puritanism to the Age of Reason: A Study of Changes in Religious Thought 
within the Church of England 1660-1700. By G. R. Cragg. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1950, pp. 247. $2.75. 

Dr. Cragg has set himself a precise and difficult task. It is to des- 
cribe and to indicate the significance of the far-reaching changes in 


Anglican religious thought that marked the last forty years of the 
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seventeenth century. He excludes any discussion of the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical life of the Establishment; he makes no attempt to re- 
late the Church of the later Stuarts to the wider background of the 
whole of English Christianity. This book is not a survey of ecclesi- 
astica!l history or Christian life and thought in the Restoration era. 
It is an attempt to set out and assess the changes of thought within 
the Church of England which accompanied the transition from the 
Faith of the seventeenth century to the Reason of the eighteenth. As 
such, its importance for students is far greater than its slight appear- 
ance would indicate. 

The differences between the outlook of the world of Addison and 
Butler and that of Milton and Hooker can hardly be exaggerated. 
This revolution in thought came during the years 1660-1700. The 
Anglicans of the Restoration were men whose world-view still had a 
kinship beyond the Renaissance with that of the Middle Ages. But 
by the end of the seventeenth century the men who were influencing 
Anglican thought derived their understanding of the world from New- 
ton and their view of man’s relation to it from Locke. This is the 
thesis which Dr. Cragg elaborates in a series of essays: the Eclipse 
of Calvinism, the Cambridge Platonists, the Latitudinarians, the Re- 
ligious Significance of John Locke, the Rise of Deism, Toleration, 
and others. 

The essays are somewhat uneven in character. Perhaps the most 
valuable ones are those dealing with the rapid decline of the strength 
of Calvinism, the influence of the Cambridge Platonists, the signifi- 
cance of the work of John Locke, and the impact of the New Science 
on the Anglican mind. 

Dr. Cragg has succeeded in opening a difficult period to our better 
understanding. The last decades of the seventeenth century often 
seem confused years. Diverse currents of thought conflict and over- 
lap. It is as though torrential waters of seventeenth-century religious 
thought and passion are swept into a bewildering whirlpool, from 
which suddenly the placid stream of eighteenth-century assurance 
emerges. Here the author traces the path of the waters through the 
whirlpool, identifying those currents which change the whole character 
of the river itself. 

Powet Mitts 
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The Date and Composition of Ezekiel. 
Journal of Biblical Literature Mono- 
graph Series, Volume IV. By Carl 
Gordon Howie, Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1950. 
[vi] + 121 pp. $1.50. 


For some years the study of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel has been in a ferment, and 
the undoubtedly formidable difficulties of 
the book that bears his name have in- 
spired theories that are little short of 
fantastic. Dr. Howie’s little work is an 
extraordinary doctoral dissertation and a 
welcome proof that diligence, common 
sense, and learning can make the book 
sufficiently intelligible as it stands. For 
Dr. Howie the historical reality of Ezek- 
iel is beyond doubt. The prophet, abund- 
antly gifted but in no wise demented, 
lived and taught among the exiles in 
Babylonia, his activity extending from 
593 B.C. to 570 B.C. or 567 B.C. The 
hitherto baffling “thirtieth year,” the date 
that appears in the first verse of the 
book, is simply the thirtieth year of 
King Jehoiakin’s captivity. In that year 
the prophet supplied the materials for 
a collection of oracles (Ezek. 1-24), and 
to this the series of prophecies in Ezek. 
25-32 was appended. Subsequently a 
compiler or a group of compilers gave 
the book its present form by addng “in- 
dependent material” (Ezek. 34-39), “a 
well-known vision of the prophet” (Ezek. 
40-48). and “a literary binder” (Ezek. 
33). the last made up of three distinct 
elements: three doublets; verses 21 and 
22. which appeared originally at the close 
of chapter 24; and a tradition. 

The author subjects the work of his 
predecessors to a painstaking and un- 
sparing scrutiny and demolishes a con- 
siderable part of earlier criticism with a 
variety of well-aimed arguments, some of 
which seem to the reviewer to admit of 
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no effective answer. His treatment of 
the alleged Aramaisms is particularly 
competent. When he reaches the con. 
structive stage of his study and under. 
takes to tell us how the Book of Ezekiel 
was put together, Dr. Howie rearranges 
the text and thus—if the reviewer may 
be a little careless with his metaphor 
—falls back, though not excessively, on 
a device that has blown up in the face 
of many a critic. He has, it must be 
granted, no choice, since he has ventured 
into a realm where a critical imagination 
is the wayfarer’s only guide. 
W. C. K. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Bd. V, Lfg. 9: ouranos- 
ophis. Ed. by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1951. 
DM 4.60. 


The current installment of THWB 
concludes the article on ouranos (heaven) 
by Professors Traub and von Rad, and 
gathers together an immense amount of 
information for the interpretation of the 
New Testament use of the term—which 
ranges all the way from the meaning 
“sky” to the “heaven of heavens” to 
the apocalyptic theophany to the sur 
rogate for the name of God Himself. This 
is followed by the article on ous (ear) 
by Horst, and this by opheilé (owe) and 
its cognates, by Hauck, an immensely 
important article, esp. since the NT us 
age is so closely related to that of con- 
temporary Judaism (p. 561). To an 
Anglican it seems that the article tends 
to overdo the contrast between Jesus 
teaching and Judaism—as if our Lord’s 
teaching had to be cleared of Jewish 
implications at all costs. But the reader 
needs only to credit Judaism with a little 
more faith in divine grace—which is 2 
quite fair accounting—and the contrast 
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will be just: not between our Lord and 
fudaism, but between him and a one- 
sided kind of Judaism which the best, 
most pious Jews themselves repudiated. 
The remainder of the installment is the 
beginning of the article ophis (serpent) 
—a perfectly fascinating presentation (by 
Forster and Fichtner) of the various 
concepts found in the OT, in Jewish folk- 
lore, and in antiquity generally—as the 
background of the NT idea. 
Cc. G. 


The Early Arabian Necropolis of Ain 
Jawan, a pre-Islamic and Early Is- 
lamic Site on the Persian Gulf. By 
Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr., with 
chapters by Frederick R. Matson 
and Florence E. Day. BASOR Sup- 
plementary Studies 7-9. New Haven: 
ASOR, 1950. 70 pp. $1.75 ($2.00 in 
boards). 


There is, of course, no direct link be- 
tween the necropolis at Ain Jawan and 
any of the subjects normally taught in 
a theological seminary, but Arabia is 
an area of potentially great importance 
for Biblical studies and therefore theo- 
logians should welcome even the slightest 
increase in our knowledge of its obscure 
history. The author of this interesting 
monograph is apparently not a trained 
archaeologist. He has, however, given 
us, in these few carefully prepared pages, 
impressive evidence of what a devoted 
amateur can accomplish with the assist- 
ance of specialists. Dr. Bowen’s findings 
may be stated as follows: (1) The burial 
mounds of Arabia are of uncertain date. 
At present the limits of dating seem to 
be the Bronze Age and the early Islamic 
period. (2) In all likelihood the inhabi- 
tants’ skilful tapping of underground wa- 
ter resources accounts for the settlements 
that once existed in desert regions. (3) 
The Hellenistic and Roman pottery dis- 
covered at Ain Jawan disproves the 
theory that the level of the Persian Gulf 


is substantially lower today than it was 
a few millenia ago. (4) Ain Jawan is 
probably the Bilbana of antiquity. 

Ww. &. 


The Lore of the Old Testament. By Jo- 
seph Gaer. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1951. xi + 388 pp. 
$4.50. 


Beyond the confines of sober Old Test- 
ament exegesis lies the vast, imperfectly 
mapped territory of Jewish legend and 
mystical speculation. For those who are 
disposed to explore this wilderness Mr. 
Gaer has provided a helpful introductory 
handbook. An immense bulk of material, 
drawn principally from the Old Testa- 
Talmud, the commentaries on the Tal- 
mud, the Midrashim, the Zohar, and the 
Tzenoh-u-Renoh, is presented in con- 
densed form, but with sufficient detail 
to give the book life and interest. The 
popular character of the work exempts 
it from the application of the standards 
by which the worth of genuinely scien- 
tific studies is measured. The author 
formulates his aim in the following 
words: “The preparation of this book is 
based on the conviction that in the Bible 
can be found the understanding whereby 
men of all times may live with dignity 
and purpose. The key to this under- 
standing does not lie in symbolism or 
mystic permutations. . . . This collection 
of folklore, if it succeeds in its purpose, 
should rekindle the incentive to renew 
acquaintaince with the Bible itself” (p. 
21). If the book is intended primarily 
for Jewish readers, as indeed it appears 
to be, there may be some point in this 
circuitous approach to the canonical 
writings. Christians, who normally know 
the Old Testament better than they do 
the rank growth of Jewish folklore, will 
derive little aid from the latter in their 
attempts to deepen their knowledge of 
the former. Ww. &. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews. By William 
Manson. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton Ltd., 1951, pp. Xii. 204. $2.50. 


In the Baird Lectures of 1949, deliv- 
ered at New College, Edinburgh, Dr. 
William Manson has opened up a subject 
which he feels will contribute to the 
current problem of the history of early 
Christianity. Far from being a commen- 
tary on Hebrews, Dr. Manson’s book is 
an attempt to reevaluate the place as- 
signed to the epistle in the present state 
of critical study. It is his desire to place 
the writing back in time, and back into 
what he thinks is its place in the de- 
velopment of the Christian mission. Fol- 
lowing the accepted division of the epistle 
into hortatory-eschatological and theologi- 
cal sections, he has examined the former 
part in the light of his studies of the 
record of Stephen in the Book of Acts. 
He sees a direct line of descent between 
the views of the First Martyr as ex- 
pressed in Acts and the admonitory sec- 
tions of the epistle. Pursuing this thesis 
he understands the epistle as “a docu- 
ment of the world-mission of Christianity, 
comparable with, though distinct in many 
features from the Pauline proclamation” 
[p. 44]. His conclusions include the as- 
sertion that absence of partcularly Gnos- 
tic or Hellenistic tendencies of the group 
addressed makes identification of the ad- 
dressees easier. Continuing his study of 
the theological section of the epistle he 
arrives at similar conclusions, and on 
the basis of greater probability is willing 
to lean toward the Jewish-Christian na- 
ture of the group who were destined to 
receive the epistle. 

His studies of date and author tend 
further to enhance his conviction that 
the epistle belongs to the fourth decade 
of Christian history, or somewhere in 
the near vicinity of 60 A.D. Although 
he makes no serious attempt to identify 
the author by name, he does character- 


ize him as an Alexandrian Jewish Chris- 
tian belonging in the Stephen tradition. 


By placing the epistle before the Fall 
of Jerusalem, the author of this book 
sees it performing a mission which is 
later performed by the Synoptics, viz. 
insisting upon the earthly life of Jesus 
as having an important role to play in 
the wider process of redemptive history 
wherein consists the Christian hope. By 
characterizing the Roman Church out of 
St. Paul’s epistle to them, he sees that 
this work is also addressed to the same 
community, and that it contends on the 
side of the cultus for an emancipation 
of Christianity from its forebear as St, 
Paul does on the side of the ethical 
import of the Law. 

In presenting this interpretaton of He- 
brews, Dr. Manson is attempting to 
make further sense out of the most diffi- 
cult area in the study of Christian his- 
tory, that period when the Church was 
fighting its battles within its own bord- 
ers to gain a_ self-consciousness which 
is apparent in the later periods of its de 
velopment. Regardless of whether or not 
one accepts Dr. Manson’s conclusions 
in their entirety, he has set the problem 
afresh and his argument deserves under- 
standing if not acceptance. & 


The Temple of God’s Wounds. By Will 
Quinlan. New York. The Morehouse 
Gorham Co. 1951. pp. 118. $2.00. 


The author—his name is a pseudonym 
—presents in direct translucent fashion 


the emotional journey he took through 
five days at a religious house—each day 
a realization of the significance of a 
picture of the inflicting of one of Christ's 


Wounds. The narrative is deeply mov 
ing—whether it will have any other per 


manent value is a dubious matter. 
H. H. H. 


